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The author of this article has lived among the Doukho- 
bors for weeks at a time, sharing their food and lodging, 
and on the occasion of their memorable pilgrimage he 
walked in the procession for four days. Of his thorough 
knowledge of what he describes the article itself is the 
best possible proof.— The Editors. 


ILL two or 
three yearsago, 


the wondrous 
West of Canada was 
a terra incognita to nearly all Ameri- 
cans. ‘Their general conception of it 
coincided almost exactly with that of the 
French Louis who, when told that Mont- 
calm had been defeated by Wolfe, and 
that the Union Jack waved where for a 
century had floated the fleur-de-lis, con- 
soled himself for the loss of half a con- 
tinent by saying, ‘‘ It is but a few acres 
of snow.’’ But in recent years it has 
been discovered that no country in the 
world offers such rewards for agricul- 
tural effort as the Fertile Belt of the 
Canadian West, and in consequence 
there have flocked thither, not only 
British and American farmer-immi- 
grants, but settlers from almost every 
European nation. It is a land of radiant 
skies and far horizons—of league-long 
furrows and illimitable pastures, and is 
rapidly realizing its inevitable destiny 
as one of the world’s great granaries. 
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Among the 
mopolitan elements 
that have peopled 
this fertile region are 
the Doukhobors, or ‘‘ Spirit Wrestlers’’ 
from the cis and trans-Caucasian prov- 
inces of Russia, who arrived in a body 
seventy-five hundred strong, four years 
ago. Thereligious beliefs of these people 
had for two centuries subjected them to 
much oppression in their native land. 
Their property had been ruinously 
taxed and frequently confiscated, their 
leaders condemned to the Siberian 
mines, their women outraged, and they 
and their families driven, at the point 
of Cossack lances, to perish in the 
depth of winter on the snowy slopes of 
the Steppes. Like the Quakers, they 
were men of peace. War they consid- 
ered a crime, and their refusal to do 
military service in a country where 
conscription is compulsory constituted 
their chief offense in the eyes of the 
Russian government. Grafted on their 
religion is a social system altogether 
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The town of Yorkton. 





/ ‘ton. The procession crossed the open ground at the right of the picture, and 
it was just in front of the Hudson Bay Company’ s store in the center that 


Corporal Junget waited for them. 


unique. They are Communists. Their 
social unit is not the individual, but 
the village, which holds all property, 
incurs all liabilities, pays all debts, and 
divides pro rata among its residents the 
proceeds of their joint labor. 

Because of the identity of many of 
their beliefs, wealthy members of the 
Society of Friends in America and Eng- 
land interested themselves in these per- 
secuted people, and contributed a fund 
of $185,000 to enable them to emigrate. 
The United States and the Argentine 
Confederation tried to secure them as 
settlers, but they decided to come to the 
Dominion, where three tracts of land 
were set apart for them by the govern- 
ment—at Swan River, Yorkton and 
Rosthern, in the Northwest Territories. 

For two years the material progress 
of the Doukhobors was almost phenom- 
enal. Perhaps no class of settlers that 
ever came to Canada has accomplished 
more in the same space of time than 
have the ‘‘ Disciples of the Universal 
Brotherhood.’’ But last year there com- 
menced an agitation that culminated in 
a movement without a parallel in his- 
tory since the time of the Crusades. 
The people of one community went in 
a body to visit those of another, and 
at these gatherings—which sometimes 
lasted for weeks—protracted religious 
discussions took place. The whole 
body would then march to another 
community, where similar conferences 
were held, till all the settlements in 


Swan River and Yorkton were visited. 
The result was the evolution of many 
new and much more stringent doctrines 
and practices. They believed the sec- 
ond appearance of the Saviour on earth 
to be imminent. They had long been 
strict vegetarians in diet, but the list of 
proscribed articles of food was now 
greatly increased. Milk and butter 
they no longer used, nor would they 
eat anything having an animal origin, 
howsoever remote. Things they had 
themselves made were the only articles 
they professed to be able to conscien- 
tiously use, and even these were not 
permitted to have iron or steel in their 
construction, those metals being pro- 
duced at too great a cost to human life. 
All forms of animal life they regarded 
as being the peculiar property of God— 
‘*the sheep are Mine, and the cattle on 
a thousand hills,’’ they said. Hence 
they regarded it as sinful to use horses 
as beasts of draught or burden, or to 
utilize animal products to any degree. 
The only exception made was with re- 
gard to clipped wool. They would no 
longer wear leather boots or fur coats, 
rubber being substituted for the one, 
and felt forthe other. They tore from 
their caps the leather peaks, and from 
their Bibles the leather covers. They 
cut from their clothing the metal but- 
tons, using in their stead little wooden 
bars. All their agricultural work they 
endeavored to do without horses or 
oxen. The women, to the number of 
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fifteen or twenty, would harness them- 
selves to the plow, and this season’s 
crop was put in either by this means or 
by the still slower labor of the spade. 
It is a usual sight to see half a dozen 
Doukhobors hauling a heavy farm 
wagon containing their supplies from 
any of the little towns with which they 
trade. Their stock, more than five 
hundred head, they turned adrift, ‘‘so 
they might have freeness,’’ they said. 
Sociological theories equally radical 
were adopted. Government in any 





While the causes underlying the 
strange outbreak were numerous and 
obscure, it seems certain that it was 
fomented, fostered and organized by the 
head men of the various villages, in 
order to provoke an open breach be- 
tween their followers and the govern- 
ment. The perpetuation of communistic 
practices meant a continuance of the 
headmen’s influence, which would be 
correspondingly diminished as_ the 
Doukhobors assimilated Canadian cus- 
toms and asserted the rights of the indi- 


The Doukhobor method of plowing. 


form the Doukhobors held to be a 
wrongful interposition between man 
and his Creator, to whom alone he was 
responsible. Hence they refused to 
register births, marriages and deaths, or 
in any way conform to the requirements 
of Canadian law. And lastly, they de- 
cided on a grand pilgrimage of evangeli- 
zation, walking from town to town like 
the apostles of old to let all men know 
that the kingdom of Heaven was at 
hand and that the Son of God would 
presently appear to rule as King over a 
regenerated humanity. 


vidual as against those of the Brother- 
hood. The headmen desired to be 
deported ‘‘ to some warm country where 
there is no law,’’ and in the ill-regu- 
lated but sincere fervor of their people 
they saw a weapon ready to their hand. 
They hoped to compel the government 
either to compromise by allowing them 
immunity from the control of law, or 
that they would be given transportation 
to some other land where such immu- 
nity could be guaranteed them. 
Whatever were the motives prompt- 
ing the movement, it is certain that to 
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moccasin, skilfully made by 
themselves from binder twine. 
In point of good looks or 
physique the women are by 
no means tne equals of the 
men, being as a rule short 
and shapeless, with flat, ex- 
pressionless faces, and figures 
resembling ill-tied-up bun- 
dles. But in the mass they 
presented a very attractive 
appearance by reason of the 
brilliant hues of their cloth- 
ing. Their costumes were 
startling contrasts in color, 
vivid reds, greens, blues, yel- 
lows and purples predominat- 
ing, and giving the impres- 
sion of a huge flower parterre. 

Before leaving Fort Pelly a 
final conference was held, at 
which it was revealed to the 
leaders that the Saviour would 
personally meet the pilgrims 
while they were on their tour 
of evangelization. At the 
little country town of York- 





A prosperous family dressed 
in the clothing woven by them- 
selves on primitive looms. 


the number of 1,700 they 
gathered at Fort Pelly, 
midway between Swan 
River and Yorkton, toward 
the end of October. It is 
doubtful if the Republic 
or the Dominion could at 
any time have shown a 
more picturesque gather- 
ing. The men are magnifi- 
cent specimens of human- 
ity, tall, deep-chested, mas- 
sive, slow of movement and 
of speech. Their attire is 
as characteristic as their 
religion. The coats have 
wide, flaring skirts, and 
are reminiscent of the attire 
of the Dandies and Beau 
Brummel, except that they 
are closely pleated at the 
back. Heavy black felted 
cloaks, reaching almost to 
the feet, protected them 
from rain or cold. On their 
feet many wore a sort of 


"Piha At 
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A typical group of women. 





A group of pilgrims. 


Notice the scarfs bought at Yorkton before the pilgrimage, and the 


bags or packages made from oatmeal sacks in which they carried rose-fruit and meal, 


ton, fifty miles away, the Divine pres- 
ence would be manifested, and the 
reign of peace and worldwide brother- 
hood would begin. 

And so the march on Yorkton began. 
The procession moved slowly because 
of the number of children and of sick 
and feeble folk. Ten or twelve miles 
daily was all it covered. Ahead strode 
a gigantic Doukhobor, black-browed 
and bearded, a very Boanerges. He 
was the blacksmith of one of the vil- 
lages, and believed himself to be the 
second John the Baptist. He had dis- 
carded all footwear and tramped quite 
barefoot. He was clad in a dirty white 
felt gaberdine reaching almost to the 
feet, and around one sleeve was tied a 
red bandanna. Occasionally he would 
fling his arms toward Heaven with a 
wild cry, or throw himself on the 
ground in an agony of adoration and 
self-abasement. Behind him straggled 
the long line of pilgrims, stretching 
along two miles or more of the winding 
prairie trail. Ever and anon would rise 
the wailing notes of their recessional, 
its weird minor cadences and plaintive 
harmonies swelling high above the 
irregular shuffling tramp of hundreds of 
feet. In the cavalcade were eleven rude 
litters, made of the stems of young trees 
and hung with blanketing, in which 
were borne the sick and the infirm. 

Of food there was hardly any in the 
pilgrim army, though in the villages 


there was abundance of both grain and 
vegetables. In consequence, the march 
had hardly begun before Famine com- 
menced pursuit. The second day out 
from Fort Pelly saw the Spirit Wrestlers 
plucking the dried fruit of the wild rose 
bushes and peeling the trunks of young 
trees to eat the tender inner bark. Of 
money, with which to purchase sup- 
plies, they had none. It had all been 
given away in the belief that it was an 
invention of the devil for the capturing 
of the souls of men. But a crowd of 
two thousand people in the vicinity of 
Fort Pelly would have been hungry had 
they all been millionaires, for the place 
is fifty miles from a railroad and situ- 
ated in a very sparsely settled country. 

At a clump of trees a mile away from 
Yorkton the conference was at last held, 
the deliberations lasting several hours. 
It was late in the afternoon when the 
pilgrims arrived, and while light lasted 
they were ranging the neighborhood, 
picking the dried fruit of the rose 
bushes—almost their sole means of sus- 
tenance. The short winter day slowly 
deepened to dark. In the western sky 
the sun had sunk in a riot of multi- 
colored glory. From flaming orange 
and fiery crimson the clouds had faded 
to dusky purple-grays. By the time 


the conference commenced the Heavens 
had cleared and arched over the vast 
expanse of prairie a dome of deepest 
blue, blazing with stars that glittered 
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Southward could 


like diamond dust. 
be seen the lights of Yorkton, its grain 
elevators rising dim and angular above 


the house line. Trees and grass were 
encrusted with hoar frost that gleamed 
cold in the light of a waning moon. 
The ruddy flicker of a huge fire lit upa 
scene which to depict needed the brush 
of a Rembrandt or a Doré—the earnest 
faces glowing with spiritual light, the 
picturesque and brightly-colored garb, 
the tiers of figures stretching back to 
the mysterious night, across whom 
glanced the fitful flame-light, throwing 
them by turns into red relief or deepest 
gloom. In the center of the throng 
stood the commanding figure of the 
government representative. For four 
hours he vainly expostulated and rea- 
soned with the pilgrim leaders. He 
might as well have talked to stone 
walls. ‘Too ignorant to be moved by 
argument, too resolved to be influenced 
by persuasion, they opposed a stolid 
but inflexible purpose to all that could 
be said. When warned of the peril of 
traveling shelterless over the prairie at 
the beginning of the winter season, 
they said that there would be no winter 
this year—that God would arrest the 
course of the seasons, as he did that of 
the sun and moon for Joshua. Yet 






The line of march. 
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already the nights were bitter if the days 
were bright. Women insufficiently 
clothed were clasping to their breasts 
their little ones in the vain attempt to 
keep them warm at the very moment 
their leaders were expressing these con- 
victions. A baby had been born since 
the pilgrims left Fort Pelly—born in a 
heap of straw in the open field. Infant 
and mother were carried together in one 
of the improvised litters during the day, 
and set down near the fire at night. Its 
weak cries could be heard during the 
pauses of Mr. Speers’ address. 

The conference ended as it was bound 
to end—in a stronger determination 
than ever on the part of the pilgrims to 
pursue their design despite all opposi- 
tion. On the part of the government, 
it was realized that suasion could ac- 
complish nothing, and that henceforth 
the discipline of circumstances and the 
power of law could alone break up the 
agitation. 

Early in the following day the pilgrim 
army marched into Yorkton. In solid 
formation, about fifteen abreast, they 
came slowly down the broad road, 
chanting their favorite hymn from the 
eighth chapter of Romans. When fairly 
on the streets of the little village the 
song ceased, and in absolute silence 
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From a picture taken for Leslie’s Monthly after several days of endeavor 
by a photographer traveling on foot with the pilgrims. 
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they swept im- 
pressively along. 
The only repre- 
sentativein York- 
ton of the majes- 
ty of the law was 
asolitary corporal 
of the Northwest 
Mounted Police 
—that splendidly 
efficient body of 
men charged with 
the maintenance 
of order among 
the Indians of the 
Territories. He 
sat his horse, mo- 
tionless as an 
equestrian statue, 
his scarlet tunic 
and jaunty yel- 
low cap making a 
vivid spot of color 
against the dull- 
colored buildings. 
When the ad- 
vance guard came 
abreast of him he 
wheeled, and, placing himself at the 
head of the procession, led them across 
the track to the Immigration Hall. 
There the pilgrims formed up, bared 
their heads, and raised again their de- 
votional hymn. The wooden side- 
walks were lined with hundreds of 
farmers and citizens, but none made 
the slightest attempt by word or act to 
molest the visitors. 

When the service was concluded the 
pilgrims disbanded to purchase the nec- 
essaries for theirjourney. That afternoon 
the merchants of the little town sold 
more than $2,000 worth of goods to the 
Disciples of the Universal Brotherhood, 
cloth caps, woolen scarfs and mitts, 
rubber boots and heavy underclothing 
being the principal articles purchased. 

While the Doukhobors were shopping 
the government officials were thinking. 
The instincts of common humanity 
urged them to prevent at all hazards 
a thousand helpless, hungry and ill-clad 
women and children starting on a pil- 
grimage they knew not whither, at the 
beginning of a Canadian winter. Of 
legal right to detain them the govern- 
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ment had not a 
shadow. But it 
was felt that while 
any course of ac- 
tion was open to 
criticism, to allow 
them to depart un- 
hindered would 
beacrime. Prep- 
arations were 
therefore made to 
house and shelter 
the women and 
children, by force 
if necessary. 

When the pil- 
grims assembled 
late in the after- 
noon for their 
evening meal of 
bread and apples, 
provided by the 
officials, they 
were told that the 
men might, ifthey 
persisted, travel 
to find the Lord, 
that the 
women and children would be taken 
care of by the government in Yorkton 
till their return. 

Clamor followed the announcement, 
the women protesting they would fol- 
low their husbands, fathers and brothers, 
in spite of all attempts to restrain them. 
But they were given no_ option. 
Mr. Speers took one arm of the woman 
nearest him and a local minister the 
other, and led her into thehall. Many 
fought strenuously and had to be car- 
ried, kicking and screaming, into the 
building, but after two hundred had 
thus been housed, the rest followed 
quietly. Guards were placed at the 
doors, and it was felt that the most im- 
mediate phase of this unprecedented 
situation was, temporarily at least, set- 
tled. 

Measures were next taken to supply 
these enforced guests with food. Every 
oven in the town was soon baking bread. 
Barrels of apples were bought by the 
dozen and boxes of crackers by the 
gross. But the women refused to eat. 
For three or four days many of them 
had partaken of nothing but rose fruit. 


Photograph by our correspondent. 
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Several swooned from weakness and 
exhaustion, but still on recovery reso- 
lutely put away from them any form of 
nourishment. The famished little chil- 
dren would have devoured the food 
greedily, but it was taken away from 
them by their own mothers, who chided 
them and slapped them gently, with 
tears meanwhile raining down their 
hunger-wasted cheeks, for thus imperil- 
ing their eternal happiness. For two 
days some of the more obdurate held 
out. It was largely owing to the un- 
wearied efforts of the citizen’s wives 
that the women at last consented to 
partake of food. 

A visit at night to any of the shelters 
was a sight long to be remembered. In 
the main room of the Immigration Hall 
were crowded more than two hundred 
women and children. They lay on the 
floor, huddled so close that it was diffi- 
cult to avoid treading on them—decrepit 
crones of seventy, mothers with babes 
at the breast, 
littlechildren 
and young 
girls, stretch- 
ed in every 
conceivable 
attitude in 
which repose 
is possible. 
Over in one 
corner might 
be seen a 
score of 
young wom- 
en singing 
their weird 
chants. In 
another part 
of the room a 
dozen or 
more women 
were seated 
in parallel 
lines, engag- 
ed in repeat- 
ing alternate- 
ly favorite 
passages of 
scripture. 
Dotted 
throughout 
the room 
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were standing figures, with heads bowed 
and hands crossed meekly on the breast, 
engaged in silent prayer. Here could 
be seen a mother trying to hush a sick 
child, lest the officials should discover 
it was ill and restore the little one’s 
health at eternal cost to its soul. At the 
door stood the soldierly figure of one of 
the Mounted Police, while to and fro 
went the ‘‘specials,’’ distributing bread 
and apples to all who needed them. 
From the room above came the maniac 
cries of a demented woman, who in her 
saner intervals proclaimed that she was 
to become the mother of the Lord. It 
was a scene almost unbelievable, un- 
realizable, and savored more of the 
fourteenth century than the dawn of 
the twentieth. 

While events were thus progressing 
in the shelters, the men pilgrims, some 
six hundred in number, had started on 
their ‘‘ walk to Jesus.’’ On the night 
that they had been separated from the 
women and 
children they 
had camped 
a mile from 
Yorkton. 
They had 
submitted to 
the detention 
of their wom- 
en folks with- 
out protest or 
resistance. 
Early on the 
following 
morning they 
paraded the 
town,singing 
their dirge- 
like hymns. 
It was hoped 
that perhaps 
some show of 
force would 
drive them 
back to their 
villages, and 
the Mounted 
Police, now 
augmented to 
some eight or 
ten, attempt- 
ed to compel 
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The Doukhobor “‘ John the Baptist,” the only portrait of 
this picturesque character extant. 
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them to gonorth. The effort was ut- 
terly futile. They ‘‘ bunched up,’’ to 
use a western phrase, like a herd of 
cattle, and would rather be ridden down 
and trampled to death than driven 
toward their villages. Many extended 
their arms and opened their coats. 
‘* Kill us,’’ cried one in his broken 
English, ‘‘shoot us; Doukhobor no 
fight. Police shoot, we see Jesus soon.’’ 
With men so bent on earning the crown 
of martyrdom, any such measure of 
force as would be tolerated by an en- 
lightened public opinion was wholly 
inadequate, and the attempt at compul- 
sion was at once abandoned. 

The final preparations for their march 
were made by the pilgrims early in the 
afternoon, and by two o’clock the six 
hundred were marching east. They 
followed the line of the northwestern 
branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which runs from Winnipeg, the capital 
of Manitoba, to Yorkton. They walked 
slowly, averaging no more than eigh- 
teen miles daily. Wherever they walked 
the narrow buggy trail had spread out 
to a breadth of thirty feet. The withered 
yellow grass was beaten down almost 
flat. On the trail itself, and for two 
yards on either side, not a blade of veg- 
etable life was to be seen. For days 
afterwards the print of naked feet could 
be seen in the dust, not yet blown over 
and obliterated by the wind. This was 
the spoor of the pilgrims—a track hun- 
dreds of miles long—a Via Dolorosa in 
very truth. 

Pathetic and tragic incidents were of 
almost hourly occurrence in the little 
village of Yorkton that week. Scores 
came under my personal observation. 
The day after the pilgrims left for the 
east five young men arrived, and set 
out to overtake the main body. Deaf 
to either arguments or persuasion, two 
of them literally left their parents, and 
one his wife and baby child, to ‘‘ jour- 
ney for Jesus.’’ I shall not readily 
forget seeing the old father and mother 
watching their boy marching stolidly 
down the railroad track; nor the sight 
of the young wife holding the baby up 
to catch a last glimpse of its father. 
The woman stood, ungainly of form 
and gaudy of dress, saying not a word, 
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though her eyes rained tears, but the 
wee thing’s gestures and vain attemps 
to attract its father back were pitiable. 
Overhead the sky was banked with 
heavy clouds. A drizzle of rain was 
falling, but a bar of saffron-colored light 
could be seen along the horizon, and 
toward this the man set his face. He 
passed between the elevators and down 
the track till he disappeared from view 
behind a train of box cars. The woman 
sat down on a packing-case. Some one 
gave the child a soda biscuit, and in a 
moment it had forgotten its grief and 
was munching contentedly. But a 
glance at the woman s face, set in stony, 
hopeless misery, showed that nothing 
that the ‘‘New Life’’ all of them were 
seeking could give, would compensate 
for the sorrowful bitterness of that hour 
of bereavement. ‘‘ He that will not 
leave wife or father or mother because 
of Me, is not worthy of Me,”’ saith 
the Scripture. Hundreds of men that 
week literally obeyed the text, at the cost 
of such a rending of the deepest fibers 
of being as only themselves and their 
Creator can know. 

This case has its counterpart in 
another. A man had been working on 
the railway. He came home after a 
three months’ absence to find that his 
wife had joined the pilgrims. He found 
her at Yorkton. They had not been 
married many weeks. He besought her 
to come home, but the girl’s mother 
appealed to her daughter not to im- 
peril her soul by turning back from the 
Divine revelation. The wife—she was 
little more than seventeen—was torn 
between love of her husband and fear 
of the wrath of the Almighty. The 
latter prevailed, God being backed up 
by the mother-in-law. But the tender 
yearning and dumb distress of the young 
husband would have moved the very 
Fates to pity. 

After the second day of the men’s 
pilgrimage the weather, which had 
been unusually mild for the season, be- 
came very cold. In the belief that 
summer would be continuous, and find- 
ing that their blankets and heavy felt 
cloaks impeded their progress, many 
had flung them aside, leaving them on, 
the prairie. The ‘‘cold snap’’ there- 
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fore found the pilgrims utterly unpre- 
pared for its severity. Fur and skin are 
essential for keeping out the cold of a 
Manitoba winter, and, unprovided with 
these, the hardships endured by the 
pilgrims were extreme. On the third 
day, to add to their miseries, snow fell. 

For ten days the seekers for the new 
light plodded to the east. Neither 
hunger nor exposure could daunt their 
determination. ‘Thirty returned to their 
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villages at various points in their jour- 
ney, but fifty others came from distant 
points to take their places. At Mill- 
wood, three days after leaving Yorkton, 
they expected the Saviour to reveal 
Himself, and when He failed to appear 
they were confident they would meet 
Him in Winnipeg. The strain of long- 
continued religious excitement, com- 
bined with insufficient nourishment, 
made many of them subject to halluci- 
nation. ‘‘John the Baptist’? would 


frequently cry aloud and leap and clutch 
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atthe air. ‘‘I see Him!’’ he would 
scream in an agony. ‘‘I see Jesus, 
my brothers. He is here. You will 
see Him soon.’’ At every such out- 
break a paroxysm of emotion would 
sweep like a wave down the long pro- 
cession. ‘Three or four were so weak- 
ened that they had to be carried on 
litters. One man went wildly insane. 


He would often break away from his 
caretakers, run screaming across the 
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There were three rows of two hundred persons each. 


prairie, then fling up his arms, give a 
great cry, and fall headlong. His pur- 
suers would pounce upon him and lift 
him to his feet, the poor maniac strug- 
gling mightily, crving with a voice 
that had in it the tones of terror and 
animal fear. Presently he would become 
quiet, his hoarse and agonized shoutings 
dying away to heart-breaking moans. 
One day’s journey differed little from 
another. Soon after the winter dawn 


had broken the pilgrims would drag 
their half-frozen bodies from wherever 
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they had flung themselves to rest, eat 
whatever remained of the food given 
them by the people of the villages they 
had passed yesterday, and resume their 
eastward march. Many of the more 
exhausted had to be supported on either 
side by their stronger friends. The 
procession straggled far on either side 
of the prairie trail, gathering rose fruit 
or frozen berries. At noon they would 
arrive ata country village—half a dozen 
stores and a few residences grouped 
about two or three grain elevators. 
Before entering it the pilgrims would 
form up in a compact body and march 
in singing. In the open square in front 
of the railway station they would group 
themselves, and ask the citizens if they 
wished to hear the new evaagel. Then 
one of them, who spoke fair English— 
Wasyl Konkin by name—would speak 
briefly, telling his hearers that they 
were going to meet the Lord, and in- 
viting them to join in the search. He 
would beseech them to abstain from 
flesh-eating, from smoking, profanity, 
stimulants, and the greed for wealth. 
Then another hymn would be sung, 
and the pilgrims would disperse for an 
hour to beg food. This secured, they 
would congregate in an open space and 
have their midday meal. 

This was one of the most interesting 
episodes of the day. The pilgrims 
would spread blankets in three long 
parallel lines on the ground. To a 
dozen or twenty would be assigned the 
duty of distributing the food. This 
consisted of bread, apples, dry oatmeal 
and potatoes, with carrots and onions 
as relishes. The oatmeal would be 
poured from the sacks on to the blank- 
ets in little heaps about five or six feet 
apart, and from these each pilgrim 
would help himself to handfuls. The 
tops of soda-cracker boxes would be 
converted into substitutes for spoons by 
some of the more fastidious, but in the 
majority of cases such artificial aids to 
feeding were altogether dispensed with. 
After the meal the superfluous food 
would be carefully gathered up, and 
then the pilgrims, with faces whitened 
in patches by the oatmeal flour, re- 
paired to the village pumps to quench 
their thirst. 
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The start for the afternoon journey was 
usually made before two o'clock. About 
a mile from the village the procession 
would halt and hold a brief but impres- 
sive service, concluding by bowing 
their foreheads three times to the snowy 
ground. Then till five o’clock they 
marched east. Just before dusk camp 
for the night would be made. A few 
would obtain shelter in the outbuild- 
ings of neighboring farm-houses. More 
would creep into the heaps of threshed 
straw that in the autumn are to be 
found everywhere in the Fertile Belt. 
But the great majority would sleep on 
the snow-covered prairie, with nothing 
but the sky for acoverlet. Sheaves of 
long grass would be gathered and spread 
on the snow, and on these the pilgrims 
would lie, huddled together for warmth. 
The nipping, eager air of the Northwest 
chilled them to the bone. Often snow 
would fall in the night and cover the 
sleepers with a mantle pure as the pur- 
poses of their great majority. When, 
owing to the intense cold—on one night 
I slept with them the thermometer 
stood at nine degrees below zero—sleep 
was impossible, they would tramp 
around in the darkness, and thus pass 
the hours till the lemon-colored bar 
along the eastern skyline brightened 
and broadened into another day. 

Ten days after leaving Yorkton— on 
Saturday, November 8th—the pilgrim 
army reached Minnedosa, a pretty town 
nestling between the high banks of the 
Saskatchewan. Here were enacted the 
final scenes of this unique and pathetic 
crusade. 

It was bitterly cold, and the town 
authorities permitted the pilgrims to 
use the skating rink for the night. The 
authorities had determined to send them 
back to their villages and, while the 
Searchers slept, completed their arrange- 
ments for their entertainment and de- 
portation. Strong fences were erected, 
forming an alley between the rink and 
the track, a distance of about a hun- 
dred yards, and guards posted at the 
doors to prevent any exit. 

In the early morning, Mr. Speers 
went into the building and told the oc- 
cupants that they were to be taken back 
to their homes. He asked them to return 
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The Crusade of 


quietly, as it was impossible for them 
to continue their wanderings in the 
winter season in their ill-fed and ill-clad 
condition. Their wives and children 
were waiting for them, he said. Re- 
sistance, he pointed out, would be use- 
less, as an ample force of police were 
present. ‘‘So now, come right on to 
the cars. Follow me,’’ he concluded. 
Nobody stirred, though an angry hum 
ran through the hundreds of entrapped 
fanatics. For a moment or two they 
hesitated, then a rush was made for the 
door. Two or three hundred broke 
out, but they found themselves be- 
tween the two parallel fences that ran 
like a catile-chute up to the specially 
chartered train. The police hustled 
and pushed them along, carrying by 
main force the more refractory. The 
pilgrims did not actively resist—that 
would have been a violation of their 
religious code—but they very effectively 
opposed the dead weight of their bodies 
to the efforts of those who sought to 
entrain them. A hundred of them 
locked their arms, refusing to budge, 
and had to be separated by main force. 
They clutched vigorously to the rails 
of the platform, and in a few cases their 
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hands had to be clubbed before they 
would release their hold. But in forty 
minutes the whole six hundred were 
safely locked in the train and the next 
morning arrived at Yorkton 
No resistance was offered when the 
ex-pilgrims were told that they were to 
tramp to their villages. The spirit of 
the Searchers seemed crushed. Escorted 
by a half dozen police, they walked 
wearily back over the same trail they 
had trod with such high hopes of meet- 
ing the Messiah but two weeks before. 
This, then, was the end. Had God 
forgotten His people? Would He not 
remember those who had forsaken all 
to follow Him, who had turned their 
backs on plenty and endured hunger 
and hardship for the love of His appear- 
ing? Might He not even yet come, 
strong as the sun, fair as the moon, 
and terrible as an army with ban- 
ners? With eyes dimmed with watch- 
ing they looked across the snowy 
prairie for Him who once came in pov- 
erty, to return in majesty and glory. 
But He came not, and in sorrow and 
silence they returned to their villages. 
And thus ended the latest of the 
Crusades. 








This house at Yorkton is a fair type of the Doukhobor dwelling. The walls are plastered 
with mud and the interior washed with calcined limestone, 











HE spacious billiard-room 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
was crowded with the 
usual contingent of guests 

=“ and men-about-town, and 
resounded with the click of the balls 
and the voices of the coatless and cuff- 
less players—for the evening was warm 

—as they sipped their juleps, chalked 

their cues and bent over the tables. 

In adjoining arm-chairs of the row 
that extends around the walls sat two 
well-dressed and prosperous-looking 
gentlemen. Both on the sunny side of 
sixty, both placidly smoking and watch- 
ing the game at the table directly before 
them with a sort of abstracted interest, 
it was easy to designate them as travel- 
ing business men intent upon killing 
an hour or two before bedtime. 

As one of these onlookers gave a 
critically approving nod as a difficult 
massé shot was executed by a player, 
his neighbor said: ‘‘ That was well 





done, eh? I know nothing of the game 
myself.’’ 
‘* Fairly,’’ replied the other, courte- 


ously offering a fresh cigar to the first 
speaker, ‘‘I am something of a judge, 
although I have not touched a cue for 
nearly thirty years. In fact, I wasa 
professional player once, but—excuse 
me,’’ and suddenly rising he approached 
the billiard table. Hovering over it 
was a moth, evidently consumed with 
a desire to become a burnt offering to 
the gas jets above. With considerable 
trouble, and gravely ignoring the aston- 
ishment of the players, the elderly gen- 
tleman caught the insect and carrying 
it gently to the window, put it out. 

As he returned to his seat his neigh- 
bor, who had taken him for a hard- 
headed bank president at the very least, 
said with a puzzled look: ‘‘ Did I un- 
derstand you were a professional billiard 
player once ?’’ 
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‘* Yes,’’ replied the other, solemnly. 
‘*That was a long time ago, thank 
Heaven! ‘The last game I played was 
with Death for an opponent. And it 
was through no skill or merit of mine 
that I am here to tell the tale.’’ 

The listener glanced at the insect 
deliverer curiously, but there was no 
suggestion of an unbalanced mind in 
the shrewd but frank and kindly face 
of the speaker. 

‘*T’m sure it must be a story worth 
the telling. I presume you are, like 
myself, a traveler, with some idle mo- 
ments on your hands. Would you 
mind ?” 

‘* Well, no,” said the ex-billiardist, 
glancing thoughtfully about the room, 
‘*though perhaps it were better I told 
it to some of the young fellows I see 
here. I shall have to begin a long 
ways off, however. But first,’’—and 
taking out his case he exchanged cards 
with his auditor, ‘‘let me say that -my 
name is Strong—John Strong, of Chi- 
cago. My father was the owner, thirty 
years ago, of a large draying business 
in that city. But he had over-specu- 
lated in real estate—in the direction the 
city didn’t seem to want to go at that 
time—and when he died on the heels of 
his bankruptcy I found myself called 
home from college and’ practically 
turned adrift on my own resources. 

‘*These were small, indeed. A fair 
education, considerable proficiency in 
pole-vaulting and baseball, the college 
championship at billiards, and a few 
hundreds left from the sale of my father’s 
business, made a scanty aggregate fora 
start in life. 

‘*Perhaps I was too sensitive and easily 
disheartened by my repeated failures to 
obtain employment, but the result was 
that I turned instinctively to the one 
thing I really did well—billiards was a 
passion with me—and tried to console 

















myself with the idea that, if good for 
nothing else, I might one day achieve 
fame and fortune as a professional bil- 
liard player. I was soured and bitter, 
as you can see. 

‘*Now, I suppose thattwo out of every 
three young men pass through the 
billiard fever, and most of them recover 
from it without ever realizing the fact 
that great players, like poets, are born, 
not made. 

‘*Enthusiasm, steady practice, and an 
expenditure of two or three thousand 
dollars may produce a more or less 
clever player, but to becomea Schaffer, 
a Slosson, or an Ives, requires an in- 
born gift in the same sense that a sculp- 
tor does, or a painter. 

““T didn’t know all this then, and 
though I more than held my own with 
the local experts, and even took the 
state championship for a season, there 
was little profit in my playing. 

‘‘Billiards were in great vogue then, 
you must remember, and a ‘ Tourna- 
ment’ made almost as much excite- 
ment as football does now. But I was 
always making matches with some of 
the second-rate professionals just a little 
better than myself, and each game I 
lost brought me a peg further down in 
reputation and resources. 

‘*Every now and then I would make a 
spasmodic struggle to break away from 
the miserable life I was leading, but 
even the few old friends of my father 
turned away from the now well-known 
habitue of saloons with the stereotyped 
cold, ‘ Will let you know if anything 
turns up.’ It was too late. 

‘“‘And so things went from bad to 
worse until, after three years of that 
sort of thing, I knew there was no more 
wretched, shabby, hopeless being in all 
the land thanI. Everything that made 
life worth living had dropped away 
from me—health— ambition —self-re- 
spect—even hope. 

‘* Sometimes I made a few dollars act- 
ing as ‘ marker,’ or by assisting at the 
bars. Sometimes I was a night watch- 
man, or swept saloon floors for my bare 
food. 

‘And at thissorry pass, to add the 
finishing touch to everything, I fel’ in 
love. 
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‘* It would seem that Fate had done its 
very worst without this cruel climax, 
but so it was, all the same. ° 

‘‘There was a large, cheap restaurant 
where I took my scanty meals, when I 
took any, and its cashier was simply 
the daintiest, prettiest little girl I had 
ever seen. She was so demure and 
businesslike that I never supposed she 
even noticed me when she turned her 
big, soft, brown eyes in my direction, 
though I simply couldn’t help staring 
at her with every other mouthful. 

‘* It was easy to see that she was both 
well-born and well-bred, and it was 
wonderful to behold the tact with which 
she turned aside or ignored the compli- 
ments and advances of some of the 
bolder men customers. 

‘There was one, especially a south- 
side gambler, whose leers and familiar- 
ities as he paid his checks had often 
made me feel like kicking him. One 
night as I passed out I saw this tough 
character lurking about the window, 
and I could not restrain an impulse to 
watch his movements. 

‘*He followed the girl when the 
place closed, and in a dark street near 
her home—she lived in a distant part 
of the city—he suddenly caught up with 
her and put his arm about her waist. 

‘*T wasn’t very much in training then, 
but I hadn’t forgotten all of my college 
sparring lessons, and—well, I had him 
‘out,’ as they say nowadays, and 
senseless in ten seconds. 

‘* «Thank you, Mr. Strong,’ she said 
when I left her at her door. ‘Come 
around to see me to-morrow evening 
and I will degim to thank you.’ 

‘* That was how it began. How a girl 
like that could ever come to care fora 
hopeless, spiritless wreck such as I was, 
I have never been able to understand. I 
suppose there is a special angel up above 
to engineer such miracles as that. 

‘*TIn a week I was in love for good and 
all. I had no right to be, but I was 
perfectly honest with Kit—her name 
was Kitty Oakes—and told her the 
whole truth. And it staggered me the 
way she made little of my miserable 
condition, and insisted that I was sure 
to find good employment in time. She 
braced me up and comforted me in 
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many ways, and made me understand 
why Heaven had put good, true-hearted 
women into this world. 

‘* Anyhow, she gave me a little new 
courage to keep up the hard fight, and 
many a night I could barely drag one 
foot after another so tired I was in 
chasing every chance of work I saw 
advertised in the newspapers. 

‘* But Kitty’s mother—she was a 
widow who had lost everything by the 
failure of one of the big insurance com- 
panies — had other views, and soon 
gave me to understand that my visits 
were unwelcome. 

‘* But she had to work just as hard as 
Kit to keep the wolf from their door, 
and, naturally, she looked to her daugh- 
ter, with her beauty and attractive- 
ness, to better her condition—and I 
didn’t blame her in the least. 

‘* After that I ceased calling, though I 
walked home with Kit every night after 
her work was done. 

‘* One evening I told her I had at last 
been promised a job the next day, and 
she was so happy over the news that 
when the next day came and I found 
once more that the place had been given 
to a stronger and less shabby man than 
myself, I broke down completely. I 
felt that the end had come at last— 
there was no use struggling any longer. 

‘*T hadn’t the heart to see Kit that 
night, but instead walked down to that 
horrible stream, the Chicago river, and 
sat half the night staring at its foul and 
murky waters. I knew then that my 
life was but a question of hours. 

‘‘It was late when I turned to go to 
my bed in the loft of a livery stable, 
where one of the hostlers had allowed 
me to sleep. I had eaten nothing that 
day, and now a fever that of late had 
troubled me gave place to a sickening 
chill, and my teeth chattered as I slunk 
along Madison Street. 

‘‘T was wondering whether the best 
way out of it all were not through the 
City Hospital, when I felt my arms 
grasped on both sides, and before I un- 
derstood what had happened I was 
pushed into and through a fashionable 
restaurant by two men. They took me 
to a private room, where, as drinks and 
a good supper were being ordered by 
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them, I recognized one of the pair as 
Steve Bolton, then the sporting man 
par excellence of the Middle West. 

‘*He was what would be called a 
‘plunger’ nowadays. A _ backer of 
big fights—a man who would bet twenty 
thousand on a racehorse. He was as 
shrewd, however, as he was bold, and 
had made a fortune on the turf and off. 
A good part of his success he owed 
to the fact that he was known as an 
absolutely ‘square’ sport, as the 
larger betting men usually are, I think. 
His word was as good as a bond, and 
his mere nod a sufficient guarantee to a 
bookmaker for a wager of any size. 

‘‘As I began eating with aslittleshow 
of eagerness as possible, and staring at 
the two men as in a dream, Bolton said: 
‘ Been looking for you all day, Strong. 
Got a good thing for you, my lad.’ 

‘**For me? I mumbled. ‘Yes. 
There’s a young swell here who in- 
herited a big fortune recently. He’s 
an amateur billiardist—one of those 
tony East-side club fellows, you know. 
Plays a first-class gentleman’s game, 
and thinks he knows it all. Now he’s 
got it into his head that he wants to 
beat a professional—they all get that 
notion some time, as you’ve probably 
noticed—and I always try to accommo- 
date ’em. I told Him about you, ex- 
state champion, and all that, and it 
seems he saw you play at the big tour- 
nament a year ago—time that Louis- 
ville man beat you so badly, you re- 
member. So he bit, and I made a 
match between you—five hundred 
points, three-ball game, for $5,000 a 
side. A little easy money, don’t you 
see?’ 

‘** No, I don’t see,’ I replied bitterly. 
‘I couldn’t beat a hayseeder now.’ 

‘** What drivel!’ said Bolton. ‘You 
know what these gentlemen amateurs 
are. This one plays the usual sky- 
rocket game, with a ‘phenomenal’ 
run now and then when everything is 
going his way. But put him in a 


match, with a big stake up and a big 
crowd looking on, and he'll go all to 
pieces the very first miss he makes.’ 

‘*T shook my head. ‘ Better pay for- 
feit and call it off. You'd only lose 
your money.’ 
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‘** You haven't lost your touch, have 
you ?’ 

‘““ Worse than that,’ 
‘I’m broken down. 
nothing.’ 

‘** Qh, pshaw! You’ve lost a match 
or two since I was here last, I suppose,’ 
said Bolton, ‘and you’re down on 
your luck, eh? All the same you 
ought to beat this fellow in a walk. 
Now, look here, I'll grub- 
stake you, give you 
money to practice with “és 
for a week, and—well— ” 
$500 when you win. 
How’s that ?’ 

‘‘T shook my head 
again. I would have 
given a year’s life for 
such a chance once, but 
now— 

‘““*’'This chap’s club 


friends have no) 


I answered. 
Gone all to 


end of money, 
too,’ went on 
the big sport- 
ing man, ‘and 
I can get on 
about twenty 
thousand more 
in side bets at 
even money, or 
better. It’s too 
good a thing to 
let slip.’ 
“<Twenty- 
five thousand, 
and I get five 
hundred,’ I 
said, more by 
way of hiding 
my misery than 
anything else. 
‘What’s to pre- 
vent my say- 
ing yes to 


of ‘crooks.’ The sort of operator 
who bribes the favorite in a prize-fight 
to throw the match, or a jockey to pull 
a horse. He was an adept at what is 
known as the ‘double cross.’ Of 
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course, I had no intention of playing 
unfairly, for, whatever else I had done, 
I had never done that. 

‘* Just thesame, however, Bolton heard 
my silly speech with unruffled compos- 
ure, as though such things were merely 
a part of the game. Then he looked at 
his thus far silent partner inquiringly, 
and the latter said :— 

‘**The boy’s right, pard. It isn’t 
business to try 
to pull off twen- 
ty-five thou- 
sand on a per- 
like 
that. Let him 
have the swell’s 
part of the 
stake. That'll 
hold him level.’ 

‘**Tt’s a go,’ 
finally assented 
Bolton, ‘ we'll 
clean up over 
twenty thou- 
sand even at 
that.’ 

“And the 
upshot was 

hat, in spite of 
my gloomy pro- 
tests, they in- 
sisted on taking 
all the risks, 
ind I agreed to 
play. I sup- 
pose, too, that 
I was so utterly 
undone, so 
starved in both 
mind and body, 
that thethought 
of even a few 
plenty 
and comfort 
was a tempta- 
tion impossible for me to resist. 

‘* So for the next week I tried to build 
myself up and to practice, though it was 
“asy to see what a mere remnant of my 
old skill and confidence remained. 

‘‘But I kept away from Kitty, just the 
same. I knew that just as soon as the 
game was over I should carry out my 
fixed resolve, and meanwhile I would 
rather she’d think I had left the city 
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days’ 


Drawn by Howard Giles. 
She turned her big brown eyes in my direction. 
you and then seeing Red Murphy?’ 
‘* Now, Murphy was an equally noted 
betting man, but with this difference. 
While Bolton was ranked as ‘square,’ 
Murphy was notorious as the crookedest 
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without a word than have her anxious 
eyes read in mine the thing that was to 
come. 

‘* And when, after what seemed an 
eternity of waiting, the night of the 
match arrived and | went to the crowded 
hall, I stood outside and read with 
grim irony my name printed for the last 
time in big letters on the posters at the 
door, and that John Strong, the ex- 
champion, would play the concluding 
event with an ‘Unknown Amateur.’ 

‘* It would be several hours before our 
turn came, and so, with something of 
the feeling one has in attending a fune- 
ral, I walked out and paused before the 
house in which I was born. I tried to 
recall each room as I had last seen it, 
and to place in them my father’s kindly 
face, and the gentle, though dimmer, 
vision of my mother’s. 

‘‘Then, pursuing the same train of 
thought, I kept on until I passed the 
great yard and stables my father had 
once owned. Just then a man came 
out of the old office and began tacking 
a notice on its door. I read that the 
widow of the just deceased owner wished 
to dispose of the business, stock, drays, 
etc., for forty-five hundred dollars, as 
she was about leaving the city. 

‘* Oddly enough the smallness of the 
sum irritated me. I had heard that the 
old business had greatly run down 
through the neglect of the last owner, 
but I knew enough about it—it was 
about all I did know in a business way 
—to be sure that at the worst it should 
pay a clear profit of a hundred a week. 
Its purchaser would get back his outlay 
in a single year I mused, and I was 
glad my father was not alive to see such 
a sorry outcome of his years of labor. 

‘* When I reached the hall again they 
were calling my name, and my oppo- 
nent was being loudly cheered by the 
crowd of club men present as he took 
off his coat and removed his collar and 
cuffs. He was a handsome, dashing- 
looking man-about-town, several years 
my senior, but looking half my age, 
for as I passed a mirror it reflected what 
seemed an emaciated old man, with 
haggard face, white lips and dark- 
ringed eyes that glowed like a panther’s 
in the night. 
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‘* We ‘ banked’ for the lead off. 

‘* Certain as the outcome seemed I had 
hoped, somehow, to have the first in- 
nings. I must have had a forlorn idea 
that if by any lucky chance I could 
make a fair run at the very start 
it might impair his nerve, and give me 
at least that advantage. 

‘* But Fate was not done with me yet. 
His ball stopped just a shade nearer 
the rail than mine and he began the 
game. 

‘* He was an excellent player of the 
brilliant, mercurial type. Every haz- 
ardous shot he made—and out of pure 
bravado he took unnecessary chances 
more than once—seemed but to increase 
his effectiveness. To add to this he 
was marvelously lucky, and luck is 
something no skill can discount. When 
he finally missed he had scored 105, a 
run worthy of one of the crack profes- 
sionals, and he was loudly cheered by 
the audience. 

‘*T think the fever must have come 
back on me just then, for it took the 
last ounce of my will power to rise to 
my feet and begin to play. I missed at 
the twenty-eighth shot and sat down 
with a pitiful smile at Bolton, as 
though to say, ‘ You see how it is.’ 

‘** The ‘Unknown’ ran sixty and then 
I forty. Then he miscued after a few 
points and sat down laughing, as though 
it made little difference with the result, 
anyway. 

‘This was a bit of luck that once I 
would have used to good purpose. But 
my cue shook in my hand like a leaf in 
the wind. The chill had come now, 
and, though I clenched my teeth in an 
agony of effort to steady my muscles, 
I missed at the third stroke—an easy 
one, too. 

‘* This was the last straw. I staggered 
somehow to my seat, and gripped my 
cue with all my failing strength to pre- 
vent sinking to the floor. 

‘*My opponent, his cue guided by For- 
tune herself, began playing again. I 
sat numbed and dazed—my eyes swam. 
Nowand then the table seemed to stretch 
out an interminable green plain before 
me. The balls became giant boulders 





disturbed by an earthquake. 
‘* After a while my sight cleared and I 
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looked about with that perfunctory, im- 
personal interest in trivial things con- 
demned men are said to exhibit. I 
wondered if the clock on the wall oppo- 
site was correct and how many ticks of 
its minute hand I had yet to live. I 
watched the mercilessly perfect execu- 
tion of my antagonist with the critical 
approval of a mere spectator, and won- 
dered what his inlaid cue cost. I no- 
ticed that Bolton leaned wearily back 
in his chair, his face as imperturbable as 
ever, but with a hardening of the lines 
under his white mustache. 

‘* Once I felt a vague resentment be- 
“ause the referee and several others 
glanced at meso curiously. The steady 
monotone of the marker sounded like 
distant machinery. Why did he take 
the trouble—it was all over. 

‘“Suddenly a_ tremendous 
aroused me. 

‘** 495—player up!’ 

‘**T looked stolidly at the score board. 
Yes, he had but five more points to go. 
I over four hundred. 

‘* There was no use in my rising to 
continue the farce. Even Bolton would 
not think it worth while. At my first 
miss, and I must miss many times in 
making that many, my opponent would 
go out. Besides, my cue and both my 
arms had long since turned to lead. 
What was the use ? 

*** Player up!’ 

‘Just then I noticed a miller moth that 
had been tempting destruction at one 
of the lights fall on the table before me. 
One of its wings bore a black smudge 
where the gas had singed it. 

‘* T don’t know how the idea came into 
my benumbed mind, but somehow I 
wanted to feel that my last act on earth 
had been a kind one, if only to an 
insect. 

‘* And so, catching the'little creature 
as it tried to flutter into danger again, 
I carried it through the astonished 
crowd and put it out of the open 
window. 

‘* As I came back a sudden feeling of 
peace, of almost happiness, possessed 
me. The icy coldness had gone. My 
hand was firm. 

‘*T pickéd up my cue. I would finish 
the game and meet defeat—and what 
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came after—like a true soldier, and with 
a smile. 

‘* The balls were in good position, and 
after a few shots I had them wedged 
together in the jaw of the table—there 
was no ‘ balk line’ rule in those days. 
I was in a sort of a trance, and I played 
on and on. Still the balls remained 
immovable and frozen together in the 
corner, and I passed backward and for- 
ward caroming on them with a gossamer 
lightness of touch and the mechanical 
precision of a piston rod. I felt no 
personal interest in what I was doing— 
my thoughts were far away. 

‘* But still, through my absorption, 
now and then came a vague perception 
that I was ‘nursing’ with an inspired 
delicacy and execution I had never 
possessed in my best days. I forgot 
where I was, an illusion that was aided 
by the complete silence that now pos- 
sessed the spectators. 

‘*A tremendous roar recalled me to 
earth. 

‘** 495— and tie!’ repeated the marker, 
as the applause ceased. 

‘* But for that sudden shock I must 
surely have run out thescore, and won, 
in another minute. 

‘* As it was I stared, paralyzed, at the 
score board and gasped for breath! 

‘Yes, it was true. I had accom- 
plished an almost incredible feat. The 
scores were tied! 

‘*'The object balls were still jammed 
together in the corner, and even a school- 
boy ought to make the remaining five 
points that would win me the game— 
life—everything. 

‘‘And yet was I equal to even that, 
with my heart hammering like a sledge 
on an anvil, my eyes swimming and my 
hands shaking with the inrush of that 
sudden hope ? 

‘** Steady, my lad!’ 

‘It was Bolton’s voice, and I noticed, 
as he leaned eagerly forward, that a 
drop of red from his bitten lip tinged 
the white edge of his mustache. 

‘« Three times I placed my cue on the 
table, and three times drew it back with 
quivering hands. As though some hint 
of the tragedy that lay underneath had 
reached it, the audience grew still as 
death, 
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‘* At the fourth effort I delivered the 
stroke. 

** 496!" 

‘‘Then, bracing myself desperately 
against the table, I played again. 

66 6 497 !” 

‘‘With hands that twitched as with 
palsy I chalked my cue to gain time, 
and muttered something fhat I hope— 
I believe—was a prayer. 

“<498! 

“** 499 L" 

‘*But I had moved the nearer of the 
object balls a hair’s-breadth too much, 
and although the two staunch little 
globes that had stood my friends all 
through that miraculous run were still 
faithfully clinging side by side, this 
time it needed astill finer touch to make 
that last —all vital—shot. 

‘* Thad madethelike a thousand times, 
but never with this awful handicap of 
hope and terror. 

‘“The referee bent over the table, his 
face but a few inches above the balls, 
and shading his eyes with his hand. 

‘* As I leaned over my cue I gazed at 
the ball nearest me with my whole soul 
in my eyes. I knew I must touch its 
crimson side like a thistledown only. 
And as I stared there suddenly looked 
from its polished surface as from a 
mirror—you may believe it or not— 
Kitty’s face ! 

‘‘ Her great luminous eyes were fixed 
on mine, and her red lips were pouted 
as in a kiss, just where the cue ball 
must touch as it passed. 

‘* And it did touch them as witha 
feather’s tip, and then tiptoed on and 
stopped just as the further ball stirred 
with the soft impact. 

‘ 500—and game i 

‘‘But I did not hear the cheers as I 
reached down and lifted Kitty’s ball 
from the table. Crushed between it 
and its fellow was that same little flame- 
scorched moth. It had returned un- 
noticed and repaid its debt a thousand- 
fold. For it was its little body that 
had glued the balls together during all 
that fabulous run. 

‘I don’t know what happened then, 
for the room turned black and the table 
seemed to rise and strike me in the face. 
When I came to, half an hour after- 
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ward, I was lying on a lounge in a back 
room with my face and hair dripping 
with ice water. At my side sat Bolton, 
smoking impatiently, and holding a 
large notebook in his hand. 

‘** All right now, Jack? Glad to hear 
it, as I’ve got a barrel of bets to collect 
to-night. There's your share,’ and he 
counted down on my chest ten five 
hundred dollar greenbacks. 

‘* T clutched the notes feverishly and 
thrust the hand holding them into the 
bosom of my shirt. With the other I 
threw my coat around me and somehow 
got to my loft, where I fell asleep, clutch- 
ing my winnings with an iron grip. 

‘*It was noon when I awoke, but in 
another hour I walked out of the dra;- 
ing office with a bill of sale of the prop- 
erty in my hand. In still another, 
attired in a decent suit, the inside pocket 
of which contained a plain gold ring, I 
stood at my sweetheart’s door, for it was 
her weekly afternoon off. 

‘*Mrs. Oakes drew herself up as she 
answered my knock— 

‘“*T thought you understood, Mr. 
Strong—’ 

‘** Not a bit of it,’ I cried jubilantiy, 
thrusting the precious document into 
her hand. ‘ That was the ofher Mr. 
Strong. This one is the solvent and 
respected owner of the Chicago Draying 
Company.’ 

‘The next minute I was inside, with 
Kitty’s head on my shoulder, and the 
tears running down both our faces as I 
told my wondrous story. 

‘‘You may be sure the draying busi- 
ness didn’t lack pushing after that. It 
grew like a green bay tree. In fact, I'm 
afraid I’m a sort of small ‘trust’ myself, 
nowadays.”’ 

‘* And little Kitty?’’ 

‘* Well, I’ve got out a pocket edition 
of Kitty since then, and I believe there’s 
a pretty carefully revised reprint of John 
Strong, Jr., around as well. As for the 
original Kitty—she rides in her own car- 
riage now, though her friends are a good 
deal puzzled by the device on its panels.” 

‘* Your coat of arms, eh ?’’ 

‘* Not exactly—though I suppose it 
might stand for that.’’ 

‘* What is it ?’’ 

‘* Just a moth.” 
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THE CHINAMAN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By ARTHUR 


N 1847, a few Chinamen 
living in Australia were 
the first of their race to 
hear that gold abounded 
in California. In less than 
a year after the first com- 
pany of Chinamen had 
reached the gold fields thousands of the 
race were working at the mines for $3 
aday. To this day the Chinaman 
calls California Aum Shon, or Gold 
Mountain. In 1852 more than 20,000 
yellow men came to California, some 
of whom engaged in gold digging with 
great success; but the white men drove 
them away from every rich claim or 
robbed them of the gold they had ac- 
tually extracted from the soil. This 
brutal treatment disheartened the China- 
men, and in 1867, when the era of rail- 
road construction set in, nearly all of 
them left the mines to work on the 
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railroads. Thus, though gold was the 
magnet that drew the first Chinese to 
California, it was their employment as 
railroad builders that was responsible 
for the very large numbers that came 
later. The work was hard and the pay 
was small, as compared with the gains 
of gold-mining, but the railway laborers 
were in less danger of being robbed or 
murdered and, furthermore, they were 
sure of their wages. 

When Chinamen who had made 
money returned to their native land, 
the imagination of their fellow-country- 
men was fired by the sight of their 
wealth, and in 1868 a great rush of 
immigrants began. It was estimated 
that at the end of that year there were 
at least 150,000 Cantonese Chinamen 
in California, of whom 30,090 were in 
San Francisco. Chinese provision mer- 
chants, employment agents and labor 
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contractors were 
found all over 
California. Chi- 
nese immigration 
into California 
reached its height 
in 1879, when 
there were 250,- 
ooo in the State. 
As a natural con- 
sequence compe- 
. tition began to 
S reduce wages, 
and there was 
much suffering 
among the im- 
migrants. Many 
committed sui- 
cide and many 
others just man- 
aged to get back to China. Up to 
this time the Chinese knew nothing 
of the Eastern States, but supposed that 
California was the United States and San 
Francisco the capital of the country. 
The work on the Union Pacific Railroad 
made them acquainted with many other 
States. About 1872 or 1873 several 
hundred Chinamen were employed in 
the shoe factories of North Adams, 
Mass., and others in a cutlery factory 
of Western Pennsylvania. In 1875, 
156 expert Chinese laundry-men were 
taken to Belleville, N. J., by an Amer- 
ican contractor. Then forthe first time 
the Chinese began to learn something 
of the vast extent and wealth of the 
United States, and to perceive that one 
business offered them particularly good 
opportunities —the laundry business. 
After their contracts with the factory- 
owners had expired, instead of return- 
ing to China, they opened wash-houses 
with the money saved from their wages. 
These laundry-men made money, and, 
when they had saved enough, returned 
to China and inspired other Chinamen 
to follow their example. Thus grad- 
ually the Chinaman has made the laun- 
dry his exclusive province. It has 
been estimated that ninety per cent of 
the Chinamen in the Eastern States and 
about twenty per cent of those in the 
Western are laundry-men. 
On the Pacific Coast, owing to the 
scarcity of white laborers and the high 
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wages demanded by them, the Chinese 
are employed as cooks, domestic serv- 
ants, gardeners, fruit-pickers, and in 
many other capacities. Some who have 
learned English are clerks in banks and 
importing houses that do business with 
Chinamen. They also manufacture 
shoes, cigars, brooms, and do sewing- 
machine work of various kinds. Being 
patient, industrious, frugal and temper- 
ate, they are valuable laborers, and for 
these very reasons incur the hatred of 
the white men, who raise against them 
the cry of ‘‘ Cheap Labor.’’ The China- 
man has always been and still is very 
unpopular among the lower class of 
white work-people, who feel endan- 
gered by his competition and chagrined 
at the tenacity with which he retains 
his own habits and customs, refusing 
to adopt, except to a quite limited ex- 
tent, American ideas and manners. The 
Chinese consider that their civilization 
is the standard civilization of the Orient 
as the English is of the West, and that 
their merchants are the most active and 
energetic in Asia. They think their 
own social laws quite equal to those of 
any race and their dress more sensible 
and comfortable. Hence they show no 
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inclination to imitate the American or 
to lose their identity by assimilation. 
It is estimated that there are about 
100,000 Chinamen in the United States, 
and that 20,000 of them are in San 
Francisco. ‘There is a considerable 
Chinese colony in New York and there 
are small colonies in Philadelphia, Bos- 
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ton and Chicago. ‘Though they do not 
belong to the educated classes, ninety- 
five per cent of them can read and 
write. A daily paper in the Chinese 
language is published in San Francisco 
and another in New Vork. 

Nearly all the Chinamen in the United 
States come from the single province 
of Kwong Tung, the most populous of 
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the eighteen provinces of the Chinese 
Empire. Its capital is Canton. Six 
counties of this province send out most 
of the emigrants to the United States. 
In 1889, an educated Chinaman from 
the province of Shan Tung said that 
beside himself there were only two 
Chinamen in the United States that 
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came from any province in China other 
than Kwong Tung. The inhabitants 
of this province have for centuries been 
more adventurous and fonder of travel- 
ing than the rest of their fellow-country- 
men, and they are always ready to face 
danger if there is a good chance of 
profit. The emigrants are generally 
farmers or mechanics who, finding busi- 
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ness dull, borrow money and journey 
to a foreign land in the hope of better- 
ing their lot. 

A large proportion of the Chinese in 
the United States were brought here 
under contract, their expenses being 
paid in consideration of an agreement 
to repay the money advanced. Each 
large group of emigrants is united in a 
guild or mutual aid society, with a 
tong, or hall, as headquarters. The 
Chinamen in San Francisco have six 
such unions called the Six Companies, 
which take charge of the emigrants on 
their arrival, find lodging and work 
for them, care for the poor and sick, 
and send back the bones of the dead to 
China for permanent burial. Nowadays 
most of those who come to California 
from China have friends or relatives 
with whom they can stay, and from 
whom they receive such help as 
they may need. The Companies de- 
fend the rights of their countrymen in 
the law courts and settle differences 
that may arise between them. They 
also maintain to a large extent the 
ancestral worship of idols, every Com- 








pany having a Joss House or temple. 
Since the establishment of a Chinese 
Consulate in San Francisco, the Com- 
panies have lost some of their power 
and importance. 

Even to-day, however, no Chinaman 
may go back to his native country with- 
out a permit from his Company showing 
that he is not trying to evade payment 
of his debts or of his subscriptions to 
the Company. The Companies have a 
large income, which serves to support 
the idolatrous worship of the Josses and 
to enrich the leaders. Chinese who be- 
come Christians, being unable con- 
scientiously to continue paying dues to 
the Companies, sever their connection 
with them and form Christian associa- 
tions, which prevent any interference 
with their members when they wish to 
return home. 

Of the Chinamen in the United States 
perhaps one-twentieth are merchants, 
who deal chiefly in Chinese products, 
such as ducks’ feet, stuffed with chicken 
liver wrapped in entrails, dried oysters, 
shad preserved in oil, pork cured in 
sugar, dried cabbages, salted turnips, 
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ancient eggs of ducks, and many other 
things esteemed dainties by the Chinese 
palate. These articles, on account of 


the freight and heavy import duties, are 
very costly, but no Chinaman considers 
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a menu complete without them. The 
Chinese merchants export from the 
United States woolen cloth, flannel, 
cotton goods, petroleum, ginseng, and 
many other articles. Shoes and cigars 
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are extensively manufactured by the 
Chinese, the number of cigarmakers 
being estimated at several thousands. 
Though many Chinamen are scat- 
tered about the suburbs of western 
towns as cooks, household servants or 
laundry-men, and many others live on 
ranches or orchards, most of them con- 
gregate together as much as possible. 
In many western cities there is a quarter 
called ‘‘Chinatown,’’ the houses of 
which, crowded like rabbit-warrens 
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with yellow humanity, wear a squalid, 
tumble-down, greasy, forlorn air, and 
are pervaded by a curious, indefinable 
smell, which is everywhere perceptible 
and often overpowering. The streets 
of a Chinese quarter swarm with men, 
women and children; the shops are 
adorned with gaudy gilt signs and 
lanterns of various shapes, sizes and 
colors. Here and there a blank wall is 
covered with notices on bright red 
paper with black letters, which are read 
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The cobbler and his shop. 
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with much apparent interest by the 
Chinamen. On the sidewalks in the 
front of the stores are stalls, where fruit, 
vegetables and edibles of unfamiliar and 
unprepossessing appearance are exposed 
for sale. In the doorways and corners 
tailors and cobblers ply their trades. A 
fortune-teller sits at a little table, on the 
wall behind which a large notice sets 
forth his powers and pretentions. 

The proprietor of a drug store is fre- 
quently a physician, wearing large- 
rimmed spectacles and assuming a 
mysterious air. Among his curative 
agents are powdered beetles, cock- 
roaches, skins of caterpillars, snakes’ 
bones, lizards, deer-horns and the blood 
of toads. The drug ginseng is found 
in every store, and is believed to be a 
preservative of youth. 

The restaurants occupy the upper 
floors of three-storied buildings, and 
are distinguished by gaily painted and 
gilded balconies, adorned with rows of 
great lanterns. The rooms are decor- 
ated with handsome Chinese furniture 
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and elaborately carved screens. Here 
the rich Chinamen give big dinners 
with many courses and musical accom- 
paniments. Theeating-houses for poor 
Chinamen are chiefly in cellars, and are 
rudely furnished. The merchants have 
their own kitchens, and eat their meals 
at the back of their shops, helping them- 
selves from a large dish placed in the 
center of the small table, and using 
chop-sticks. 

It has been said, and with truth, that 
the Chinaman in the United States does 
not even change his tailor or his barber. 
Through the windows of the barbers’ 
shops you may see Chinamen having 
their heads and foreheads shaved, their 
scanty beards trimmed, their queues 
combed and braided with silk to increase 
the length, and other toilet operations 
performed, such as pounding the back, 
cleaning the eye-balls, and scraping the 
ears. The queue is universally worn in 
China, having been introduced by the 
Tartars as a badge of subjection when 
they conquered China, and having since 
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become merely a national custom. Some 
Chinamen in the United States dispense 
with the queue, but let it grow again 
when they are about to visit their native 
land. When at work the queue is often 
coiled on the top of the head. The 
Chinaman ordinarily dresses in dark, 
wide and rather short pantaloons, with 
a dark blue, collarless blouse, having 
sleeves so long they have to be turned 
back at the wrist so as to form a broad 
cuff. He wears thick-soled Chinese 
shoes of white leather, with embroidered 
tips, and a skull-cap of black satin, 
with a colored silk button at the top. 
Often he wears trousers of dark cloth, 
made in the American style, and a soft 
felt hat, black, and with a moderately- 
wide flat rim. When he takes his walks 
abroad his pig-tail hangs down his back, 
making his blouse unpleasantly greasy 
between the shoulder-blades. The 
higher-class Chinaman wears silk pan- 
taloons, often of a lavender shade, fas- 
tened at the ankles with tapes, a silk 
blouse and a handsome skirt cut open 
at the sides. The silks are either plain 


or figured, and are of fine quality. The 
characteristic detail of the Chinese dress 
is that the shirt is worn outside the 
trousers and has nocollar. The blouse 
is fastened in front with loops over tiny 
metal buttons. A few Chinamen, born 
and educated in the United States, have 
no pig-tail, and wear garments like 
those of an ordinary American. ‘The 
women wear a blouse and wide panta- 
loons of a shiny black material, with 
bands of colored embroidery round the 
bottoms of the pantaloons and the flow- 
ing sleeves of the blouse. Their hair is 
plastered close to the head and orna- 
mented with artificial flowers. 

When a Chinaman dies his body is 
dressed in his best clothes and laid on 
the coffin; pigs roasted whole and 
other viands are spread out to feed the 
spirits of the dead, and in many cases 
mourners are hired to chant the praises 
of the deceased. When the ceremony 
is over the body is placed’ in the coffin, 
and the procession moves out to the 
cemetery. Children dressed in white 
often walk barefooted behind the coffin 
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of their father or mother. Strips of 
brown paper pierced with holes are 
scattered along the road to keep off any 
bad spirits that may be hovering near. 

The Chinaman, though hard-working 
and frugal in the highest degree, is 
rarely free from the vices of gambling 
and opium-smoking. Ina city there is 
an exodus of Chinese house-servants 
every night from the suburbs to the 
Chinese quarter, and if one happens to 
be out late one will certainly see China- 
men stealing quietly to their employers’ 
homes after a night of gambling and 
dissipation. But in the morning the 
inscrutable Oriental will be ready with 
breakfast just as usual. In the coun- 
try, if a place is too small to have a 
special quarter set aside for the yellow 
man, the laundries serve as club-rooms, 
where they smoke and chat volubly 
about Heaven knows what. 

The Chinese are idolators, and have 
temples containing the images of noble 
characters, whom they ask to present 
their petitions to the Great Being 
‘‘ Shing,’’ who dwells somewhere in the 
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sky.» Roasted pigs, chickens and sweet 
meats are presented to the ‘‘ Joss,’’ in 
whose honor candles are lighted, in- 
cense and joss sticks burned. The 
worshipper kneels and touches the floor 
with his head as he utters his prayer. 
In every Chinese quarter are under- 
ground opium dens, to which narrow 
flights of tottering stairs lead. They 
are deathly still, and the atmosphere 
reeks with the fumes of the drug. Each 
smoker lies on a rude couch, with the 
materials for smoking on a small table 
at his side. These consist of the pipe, 
a vessel containing the opium, which is 
a dark viscid liquid, an iron point, and 
a small lamp. The smoker dips the 
point into the opium, and, taking up 
a globule of it, holds it in the flame, 
turning it over and over; at the right 
moment he transfers it to the tiny pipe 
bowl, draws one or two deep inhala- 
tions, and sinks back upon his bunk. 
Every lodging-house, restaurant and 
guild-hall supplies facilities for indul- 
gence in the drug. The Chinaman’s 
favorite drink is tea, though he has a 
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The funeral of a Chinaman in America has a cosmopolitan aspect. 
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A teller of Chinese fortunes. 
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spirit called ‘‘ Samshoo,’’ which is dis- 
tilled from rice, and drunk from small 
cups hardly larger than thimbles. In 
its effect on a community opium-smok- 
ing is less harmful than strong drink, 
for it does not incite to violence and 
crime, but the continued use of it saps 
a man’s energy and vitality. The 
opium-smoker is apt to become listless 
and indolent ; he loses his appetite for 
food and his taste for hard work, spends 
most of his time on the opium couch, 
and at last falls completely under the 
tyranny of the drug. The amount 
regularly imported and paying duty at 
the Custom house has amounted to 
120,000 pounds in the year, to say 
nothing of that which is smuggled 
in. 

The Chinese have many societies and 
trades-unions, as of cigarmakers, laun- 
dry-men, shoemakers, sewing-machine 
workers, shirtmakers, etc. These 
unions regulate wages, settle disputes 
between employer and employee, pro- 
tect their members against injustice on 
the part of white men, and provide 
them with work. Though at first there 
was no restriction at all with regard toa 
Chinaman coming intothe United States, 


the Geary law, enacted in 1892, forbids 
all but merchants, officials, students, 
teachers and travelers to enter the coun- 
try. Under this exclusion act the 
Chinese suffer very serious hardships, 
for on landing in the United States they 
are penned up like sheep in a shed on a 
wharf for days, until each can find the 
two white witnesses necessary to prove 
his right to land. 

Under the operation of the exclusion 
act the number of Chinese immigrants 
will be materially reduced, and, as 
many of the Chinamen already in the 
country will die here or return to China 
after making competencies or fortunes, 
the Chinese in the United States will 
gradually almost disappear. 

There is so little real commingling 
of the Chinese with their white neigh- 
bors that each learns scarcely anything 
from the other. Occasionally a China- 
man is found who wears his hair short, 
dresses like an American and speaks 
English well, but how far the American- 
izing process has really affected his 
mind and heart is hard to say. He is 
probably only a clever, tricky and un- 
scrupulous yellow man, pretending to 
be white for his own profit. 
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THE ADVENTURER IN SPAIN* 


By S. 


R, CROCKETT 


The “ Adventurer in Spain” is Mr. Crockett himself, and the adventures, which will appear 
serially in this magazine, are experiences of his own and of the acquaintances he makes. ch 
adventure is entirely complete in itself, and may be read without reference to what precedes or follows. 
The occasional photographs which are sprinkled through the story were taken for this magazine by 


the author on his travels.— The Editors. 


THE ADVENTURE 
S I saw it then, the little grave- 
vard of the ancient Abbey of 
San Severino lay flooded with 
sunlight, dreaming in the mel- 
low afternoon languor. But under the 
shadow of the cloister wall there was 
still a blue swathe of coolness. For 
the high airs of the central chain visited 
it on their road across to the Canigou, 
and in particular stirred the yellow lily 
heads which were ranked thickly about 
one grave, with a faint, continuous 
rustling. Beside it sat Donna Isadra. 

My instinct was to withdraw softly, 
but the movement of her hands stopped 
me. She stretched them out over the 
low grassy mound with a little pathetic 
movement, at once wistful and uncon- 
scious, which I had never seen except 
in the dying or those in the grasp of 
mortal weakness. I ought to have 
gone away, yet I could not choose but 
look. 

She murmured something in a caress- 
ing tone, of which I could only distin- 
guish the words ‘‘ Speak to me!’’ The 
girl was making an appeal to some one 
unseen—present indeed to her mind and 
perhaps to her eye-sight, but to all the 
rest of the world, laid at rest under that 
green sod. 

I turned and was moving away on 
tiptoe. But, even as I did so, Don 
Emmanuel appeared from the abbey 
chapel by some door which I could 
not see, and, going up to his daughter, 
he touched her with gentleness on the 
shoulder. I think I have never seen 
so wrapt a face as she raised to him. It 
was like that of an angel on a rood- 
screen, and shining all over with ful 
filled and heavenly desire. 

* Copyright, 1903, by S. R. Crockett. 
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OF 


DONNA ISADRA. 

‘* He has spoken—he has answered !”’ 
she said, nodding joyously to her father. 
And what made the look of happiness 
on the girl’s worn face more remarkable 

—the tears were still running freely 
down her cheeks. ‘They fell upon her 
father's hand, and he let them abide 
there. I slipped quietly away, but as 
I went I could hear him coaxing her to 


return to her chamber out of the heat 
of the sun. 
“Yes, I can go now she said, 


laughing a little, ‘‘ he has not forgotten 
Isadra !”’ 

I affected not to observe the pair, 
and drawing out my note-book made 
bold to sketch the complicated leer of 
a fallen gargoyle. But as soon as she 
saw me Donna Isadra left her father’s 
hand, and running across the grass she 
touched my arm, saying, ‘‘ He also did 
that! He is his countryman. Perhaps 
he knew my Don Richard Vincent, this 
English stranger?’’ 

‘*No, no, my daughter,’ said Don 
Emmanuel, following her with the gen- 
tlest expostulation, ‘‘ it was all long 
ago- 

‘*Long ago!’ cried the girl, flash- 
ing out at him almost angrily, ‘‘ why, 
he has just spoken to me! There! 
Where the lilies are yellow!”’ 

She pointed back to the entrance to 
the graveyard with one hand, grasping 
my arm meantime with the other. 
‘*Come with me and you shall hear for 
yourself,”’ she said, ‘‘come English- 
man. He will not speak before—Azm 
(pointing to her father) because he never 
liked my Don Richard Ah— stand 
back from me—off—off! Had it not 
been for you, he might have been stand- 
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ing beside me in the dear, warm flesh 
instead of lying yonder—dead! ”’ 

Then it was pitiful to see the stern 
old man trying to take her hand with 
soft murmurs of deprecation, like one 
who pleads with a sick child. 

‘*Come,’’ she said, without taking 
any notice of him, but still smiling at 
me and laying her thin fingers on my 
sleeve, ‘‘come. I bid you. He will 
speak to you. Hespeaks most in the 
morning, very early, when the mists 
are on the hills! And when he is most 
pleased with me—when I am happy 
and content to go on waiting—then, 
ah! then, he will speak to me at any 
hour of the day. But it is not often 
like that. For I fret—I weary—I am 
not good. And then he is silent. He 
will not speak. He is angry with his 
“Isadra !”’ 

I looked up at Don Emmanuel, and 
through the bitter pain on the old man’s 
face I could see his signalto me. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
it said, ‘‘ go—do not cross her !”’ 

So I went with the woman whom 
God had stricken, I knew not how. 


Her father followed heavily after, his 
haggard face bent on the ground. But 
she stopped him imperiously at the 
gate. 

‘* No farther,’’ she said, ‘‘ stand back! 
Once already have you sent him away. 
That is enough ill to do for one day, 
surely—man that was my father !” 

We walked across a space of grass 
dazzling in the sunshine. In the midst 
the girl gave a little cry, and running, 
she flung herself down on the tomb. 
Her hands were clasped in an ecstasy. 

‘* He is pleased with me to-day,’’ she 
said, in a low, strained voice, like 
one who fears to wake a patient sick 
unto death, ‘‘he called even before I 
came near. It is because he has some- 
thing to say in his own tongue—some- 
thing that I could not understand— 
though he began to teach me English. 
Yes—”’ (she turned quick as some feline 
creature to me), ‘‘/ can spikk Engliss. 
/ lova you witha my heart, Deck, mine 
Deek!’’ 

She laughed merrily and clapped her 
hands at her success and at my aston- 
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ishment. Then she spoke again in her 
own tongue. 

‘‘T have not forgotten—no, Isadra 
has not forgotten one word he ever said. 
But his own language! He loves that! 
Listen, I bid you!’’ 

And pulling me down to my knees, 
she signed that I too must hearken, 
watching me all the time with the most 
pathetic anxiety in her face. 

‘* You hear his voice ?’’ she repeated, 
all her soul in her words. I nodded. 
Then an air of infinite relief came over 
her face. ‘‘ And they say it is fantasy 
—that no one can hear him but Isadra! 
Carmen sometimes says she hears, but 
then when I ask her she cannot tell me 
what he says. Perhaps because he 
speaks English when she comes near. 
But you hear—you understand! You 
are of his nation. What does ‘ Dick 
mine’ say ?’’ 

‘* He says, ‘I love Isadra!’”’ 
wered. 

She nodded gaily, ‘‘ I know—I know 
—but the rest? Quick, tell me the 
rest !”’ 

‘**]T shall love Isadra for ever!’ 


I ans- 


Under the shadow of the cloister wall. 








That is what he says,”’ I continued. 
And I do not think I lied. 

She cast one searching, wistful glance 
up at my face, and then rising, clasped 
her hands as she had done upon enter- 
ing. 

** Ves, yes,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ that is 
what he always used to tell me! But 
afterwards he says other things. Listen, 
he is speaking again.’’ 

But I heard only the rustle of the 
hill-wind among the daffodils. I had 
no interpretation. The girl turned to 
me again. ‘Twenty years seemed taken 
from her age. She looked over her 
shoulder to see if Don Emmanuel was 
within hearing distance, and then she 
began to speak in my ear hastily and 
confidentially. 

** Vou think it strange that he whis- 
pers, but that is because he only wishes 
to be heard by those he loves—those 
who trust him. They do not believe— 
these.’’ 

With a large gesture of contempt she 
took in the buildings of San Severino 
and all their inhabitants. Then with 
another quick change of mood she sat 
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down and pulled a piece of embroidery 
out of her pocket. 

‘‘Ivy leaves, you see,’’ she said, 
‘‘you can guess why. He used to 
bring me one every time he came, to 
wear in my hair. They did not fade 
like flowers or change with the seasons. 
‘They are like my love for you!’ he 
said. And he spoke truth. So I have 
planted them beside his grave, and they 
do not change. The lilies alter, but not 
they. So when I need company I bring 
my work, and we sit and gossip like two 
friends—he under 


the grief of such a household. For 
there is no sorrow like that when a be- 
loved object turns without cause from 
its own. And here, for aught I knew, 
there might be cause enough. 

To my surprise it was Don Emman- 
uel who began to speak of that which 
had taken place within the cemetery. 
His mood, his very manner was altered, 
from those of the dignified patriarch of 
the house. He spoke hastily, almost 
as it were, in deprecation of any harsh 
judgment on my part. 


‘*T thank you, 





and I above. That 
is sweet, when 
death itself does 
not alter love. Is 
itso in your coun- 
wy?’ 

But I had no 
words to answer 
her with. 

‘* They think I 
am mad,’ she 
went on, smiling, 
‘‘he thinks so—- 
Don Emmanuel 
—they all think 
so. This is be- 
cause they are 
afraid of the dead. 
They are afraid to 
die. Thrice 
blessed Maria, if 
they but knew- 
Life, not Death, - 
ts the thing to be i“ 
feared—to have = 








sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ for 
your forbearance 
in thus humoring 
the delusion of 
my unhappy 
daughter. Here- 
tic or not, what 
you do to help 
her will be reck- 
oned to you for 
righteousness. Of 
that make no 
doubt. Since you 
have thus, by no 
fault of your own 
(or of mine) been 
brought into our 
sorrow, I judge 
it necessary that 
you should know 
the truth.’’ 
“Don Emma- 
nuel,’’ I said hast- 
ily, ‘‘ I beg that 
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when you pray for 
death! Why should I be afraid of 
‘Dick mine’ zow, when I loved him so 
much alive——before—that—happened— 
which—happened :”’ 

The last words were spoken slow 
and distinct, like the tolling of a pass- 
ing bell. 

At the porch, withdrawn into a little 
recess, Don Emmanuel was waiting for 
me. His fine, large-featured forth- 
looking face appeared drawn and well- 
nigh desperate. The pain of his soul 
had marked it deep and large. Upon 
the instant I resolved what I must do. 
A stranger should not intermeddle with 


Back to the entrance of the graveyard. 


you will not feel 
compelled to tell 
me anything 
whatever. I will immediately take my 
departure. Iam a wanderer, and I can 
only hope that you will forgive my 
unintentional intrusion and accept a 
thousand thanks for your most gracious 
hospitalities !’’ 

‘* Tl] merited are your thanks as yet,’’ 
said the old man, ‘‘ but I beg that you 
will continue to accept of the poor cheer 
which San Severino can offer in 
these degenerate days. It is but little 
that Emmanuel Sebastian can do for 
his guest now. But I tell you plainly, 
if Isadra, my daughter, is of the mind 
to give vent to her troubles by talking 














with you—by speaking of—the man 
whose love has brought her thus low— 
it may be the happiest day that hath 
dawned, not only for her brethren in 
the hall, but for me, her father, who 
now pleads with you—being ashamed to 
beg so much from a stranger.’’ 

Thus talking we passed out of the 
great gate of the monastery, our feet 
following a well-trodden path through 
a dell where the wild thyme scented 
every yard with its fragrance, mingling 
with the blown resin-tang of the pine 
needles on either side. In a little while 
the path began to mount steeply, then 
it turned sharply round a pinnacle of 
rock, and lo! beneath us lay stretched 
out along pass, almost a defile, cleft 
through the heart of the mountains 
towards Andorra, the snow-capped 
summits of the Eastern Pyrenees and 
the triple crests of the Canigou guard- 
ing it, one on either side. 

Mechanically Don Emmanuel sat 
down, and then rising hastily again he 
offered me the seat on the 
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women-folk. Only, be it said, the 
maid had four brothers—and a father. 
There was no fear. 

‘* Nor was there—from without. But 
I had forgotten that a woman’s heart 
is always taken from within. There is 
a traitor who unbars the door and lets 
in the foe. Which thing not fathers 
nor many brethren standing about can 
prevent. 

‘* And so it was with Isadra. 

‘* For when the days were full, came 
an Englishman, one Richard Vincent, 
young, good to look upon, bold, too, 
standing in fear of nothing 

‘* He was excellent family, this Eng- 
lishman, and came with recommenda- 
tions from the highest quarters. He 
was ready with his tongue, too, and 
with his pen; had been in Spanish 
America and spoke our Castilian with 
the South American accent—but as 
all now know, to the best purposes 
for himself. 

‘* So it chanced that while Don Carlos 





smooth slab of stone, which, 
as I perceived from scratch- 
ings upon it and the hard- 
trodden look of the earth all 
about, had long served as a 
look-out post. 

‘* This was the beginning 
of our sorrow,”’ he said, 
looking away into the dis- 
tance through the haze which 
surrounded him. ‘‘In the 
last years of the war, when 
Carlos, our king, was once 
more betrayed by his own, 
this, our Isadra, my daugher, 
was merry and young even 
as is Carmen, her sister, this 
day. But, to these old eyes 
at least, far more beautiful 
than Carmen (a good girl 
and a_ golden) will ever 
claim to be. And many were 
they who thought so. 

‘* But our Isadra cared for 
none of these, neither for 
king nor princes. Scarcely 
would she wave her hand to 














them. For we of the north 
are not as the men of the _ pistogra; 
south, who shut up their 
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abode at San Severino, and Don Jaime, 
of Parma, came daily from the camps, 
going to and fro, this Don Richard 
Vincent, the Englishman, used our 
house as his own, and—what none had 
ever done before—cast the glamour of 
love upon the young maid, Isadra.’’ 

Don Emmanuel thought a while, and 
I began to fear that he did not mean to 
tell me any more. 

‘* But to give the dog his due,’’ he 
went on at last, hastily, like one who 
has won a victory over himself, ‘‘in 
love the Englishman was true—yes, 
steel true, and I blame not any woman 
for thinking so. Only toward men and 
to the salt he ate, was he false. 

‘* Briefly, it came to this. There was 
a leakage somewhere of the secrets of 
the king. His plans were betrayed to 
his enemies. Did we make a march, 
lo! we were forestalled, and the troops 
fell into. an ambush. Our convoys of 
ammunition were captured in the passes. 
Our smugglers were waylaid. Our hid- 
den guns fell into the hands of an enemy 
so crass, that we knew well they could 
never have found them out for them- 
selves. And all this befel not once, nor 
twice—no, nor a hundred times. 

‘« Till one day the king, and he who 
was far wiser than the king even Don 
Jaime of Parma the king’s brother-in- 
law, came to me to take my council. 

‘**Tt is among your own folk that 
the matter lies,’.I said, ‘among these 
incomers who are more to you than any 
score of faithful subjects. The traitor 
is one of them! Go find him for your 
selves !’ 

‘Then said Don Jaime: ‘Let us 
watch those who go out from us with 
despatches—to General Elio at Jaca, 
and to the army before Bilboa. For 
since no more than one in six of our 
messengers ever returns, and but one in 
three ever delivers his despatches, it is 
possible that some, mistaking the 
camp, may deliver them instead to the 
Alfonsist generals.’ 

‘* And one morning very early, lying 
out on the shoulder of the hill where it 
slopes down to Poblet, I saw one that 
had been a follower of our camp. He 
walked furtively, and ever as he went 
he twisted his neck to see behind him. 
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So I knew the man and summoned him 
to stop. But at the first sound of my 
voice, he ran. For the fear of guilt was 
on him. Now, I was lying prone, with 
my rifle sighted on a rock a hundred 
yards ahead of him, which I knew he 
must needs pass. And as he went by 
the bullet overtook him and he fell on 
his face. 

‘*But the despatches which were 
found upon him were written in the 
handwriting of Richard Vincent, the 
Englishman, and in his language. 
There was the list of our forces, their 
dispositions, together with the plans 
which had been decided upon only the 
night before in the king’s tent. And 
that which would prove whether the 
Englishman was a traitor or no, an 
appointment for that very night within 
the ruins of Poblet with an Alfonsist 
officer. Now, with a Spaniard, the 
writing in a man’s own style and rubi- 
cation would have proved that man’s 
innocence. For at such a time no man 
of sense would sign a letter to his own 
mother, save with a name agreed upon 
and that not his own—by no means his 
own. But with the English, one can- 
not tell what they will do. Now in 
this I was unlucky. The messenger 
being dead, there was none from whom 
to demand explanation. 

‘“And so that night we watched 
within the ruin which thirty years be- 
fore the reds had made of Poblet, my 
eldest son Matthew and I, Emmanuel 
Sebastian. You know Poblet—yes? 
Well, then we lay behind the great re- 
tablo, looking out through the broken 
porch into the court where the roses 
blow all the summer long, and along 
the dark arcades where the monks 
walked, clad in white, each with four 
quarterings proven upon his shield on 
the refectory wall. 

‘‘But all that was long past, and 
Matthew and I lay silent, with the 1fiz- 
ards creeping cold and furtive over us, 
so still we were. 

‘‘ Half an hour from midnight there 
entered an officer in the blouse of a 
laborer. From the direction of Mont- 
blanch he came where the Alfonsist 
army lay. But we knew by the setting 
of his shoulders, the drilled look, who 
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“He fought like the Seven Sons of Aymon.”’ 
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he was. Then after waiting an hour for 
him there came another, proud, with- 
out disguise even, as I had seen him at 
the assaulting of Pamplona. And when 
the moonlight shone on his face—lo ! 
it was this our Englishman, the favor- 
ite of the King Don Carlos, our some- 
time guest of San Severino. 

‘*And at the moment I heard Mat- 
thew stirring by my shoulder. I knew 
that he would shoot. Also that if he 
shot he would slay. So I whispered 
to him, ‘ Hold, take the other, the Al- 
fonsist! For he might escape on trial, 
being in uniform and not within our 
lines. But the Englishman shall die in 
any case. Therefore let us capture him 
alive. There are many secrets under 
his boina !’ 

‘*So having shot the Alfonsist al- 
most at point-blank, we sprang upon 
the Englishman, and, if we had not 
first clubbed him in the first surprise 
with the butts of our rifles, the two of 
us together had not been able to take 
him. For, indeed he fought like the 
Seven Sons of Aymon ! 

‘* But at the end of five minutes we 
held him, thong-tied hand and foot, 
and at our mercy. Then I set myself 
to question him before we slew him. 
Nor did he deny. Only he asked for 
time to settle his affairs before he died. 

‘* Then we put it to him why he had 
come among us to betray us. And he 
smiled and said, ‘It was an order. It 
was necessary for someone to go. How 
could I command another to do that 
which I dared not do myself ?’ 

‘* After some while he asked a ques- 
tion which made me think. 

‘** And what, pray you, sirs,’ he said, 
‘is your own practice? Don Carlos 
hath (or rather had, for I found out 
most of their names) spies in the camp 
of the Nationalists. It is a necessity in 
all wars—the highest game to play and— 
the highest stakes for the loser. Well, 
I have lost. Fear not that I will pay 
my reckoning. Deliver me to the Don 
Carlos, that I may die. But first, as ye 
have in you the hearts of men, let me 
go for a day that I may do justly by 
the woman who loves me. Don Em- 
manuel, I am trysted to be wed to- 
morrow !” 





‘‘Then Matthew cried out with a 
laugh, ‘A likely thing that we should 
let you go. You have deceived us too 
long. What security have we that we 
would ever set eyes again upon you ?’ 

‘*Quoth this Don Richard, ‘ You 
have only my word and the honor ef 
an Englishman!’ And with that he 
turned to me and said, ‘You, Don Em- 
manuel, know that I speak truth. If I 
say that I will be in this place the day 
after to-morrow at this time, you will 
find me here ready to pay the penalty. 
For myself I do not ask the reprieve, 
but for a woman. I have a priest en- 
gaged to marry us, and it will lie on 
your souls through eternity if through 
you I keep not my word to the woman 
who trusted me. Let it be your own 
case, Don Emmanuel. If this thing 
were to do—if you yourself were the 
man, would you not ask so much grace, 
that the sin of treachery might not 
blast your soul through all eternity ?’ 

‘* * Ves,’ I answered him, ‘I would 
ask !’ 

‘“* And having passed your word, 
would you not return—even if it were 
to death ?’ 

‘*** Tf I once passed my word, I would 
return!’ I answered him. 

‘*«'Then can you not believe it of an- 
other;’ he cried, ‘are you the only 
true man, whose word is dearer to him 
than his life?’ 

‘**So I believed Don Richard, though 
a traitor and a spy, and bade Matthew 
unloose him. 

‘“The Englishman rose, shook him- 
self and said, ‘I thank you, sefior. 
Your confidence shall not be violated. 
I will be at your service by this hour 
to-morrow, if there is any reliance to be 
placed in horse flesh. See to it that you 
have enough officers to constitute a 
court-martial and a good enough file of 
marksmen to give me a soldier’s send- 
off! It will not take long. I have 
played for my life and lost it. But for 





the grace you have done me, I promise 
that you, Don Emmanuel, shall have 
cause to be thankful all your days!’ 

‘* And so, with a wave of his hand 
he was gone, looking, I admit it, very 
gallant in the moonlight-—a man to take 
any woman’s fancy. 
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‘So, leaving me at Poblet, Matthew 
started out for Monistra, where there 
was a camp of our Carlistas, to bring 
back the officers for the court-martial. 
Also I wished to send in the despatches 


which we had captured. For that we 
two should shoot the man, though a 
traitor, to my mind savored too much 
of murder. 

‘* So Matthew being gone and Poblet 
very quiet, save 
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them. I thought of the girl’s (some 
man’s daughter) trusting face. I 
thought of the parting—the farewell 
kiss—the first to the wife new-made— 
the last also! 

‘***Some man’s daughter,’ I repeated 
over and over to myself, ‘some mother’s 
child! Or, perhaps, like my own, 
motherless.” Which led me to think of 
Isadra, and I gave thanks to Mary, the 

blessed mother, 





for the jackdaws 
among the pin- 
nacles and the 
great ‘crabra’ 
wasps booming 
from crevice to 
crevice —I had 
much time to be- 
think me. I 
thought of the 
young English- 
man and of the 
woman he had 
gone to marty. 
To wed and then 
to leave her, ra- 
ther—to return 
here to die a trai- 
tor’s death. Sure- 
ly it had been 
better to die once 
and be done with A 
it. Yet I could Fm 





that, circled by 
her brethren and 
abiding in the 


home, she had 
grown up free 


and heart-whole, 
careless of men, 
till the day when, 
with her father’s 
blessing and her 
brothers’ approv- 
al, she should wed 
the man given to 
her for her mate. 

‘* As the hours 
went on I grew 
more and more 
resolved that I 
would stop the 
Englishman, free 
him from his 
oath, and bid him 
gohis way. Why 
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which bound him 
to keep his word 
—to stake all on the one final favor 
which we had permitted to him. 

‘*Would he come back? Almost I 
hoped that he would not. The King’s 
service? Well, that was a great mat- 
ter, certainly, yet for once it seemed a 
thing less than this traitor’s life. Why, 
I said to myself, should I make of a 
woman a wife one day and a widow the 
next? 

‘* And had it been possible I would 
even have recalled Matthew, but by 
this time he was far on his road to 
Monistra. Invention had gone from 
me. I could think of nothing to save 
the man’s life during all those hours I 
spent in the silence of the ruins. 

‘*T thought of the Englishman stand- 
ing up with his bride—the priest facing 











‘* There passed me two priests, a young and 
an old.”’ 


should his blood 
be on my hands? 
His treachery to 
the King was discovered. Well, he 
would do no more harm. And as for 
the example, what was that to a maid- 
wife mourning alone for a dead bride- 
groom? 

‘*So in this access of weakness a 
sudden fear came upon me that Matthew 
would return sooner than had been 
agreed upon. I stole down the avenue, 
in the deepest shadow of it, past the 
broken statues of the martyrs and con- 
fessors, and so skulking northward till 
I came to a little hill—the one that 
overlooks Espulga—where among the 
thornsand prickly pears, | ensconsed me. 

‘* First there passed me two priests, a 
young and an old, walking sedately so 
long as any were in sight, but anon 
glancing over the shoulder and spying 
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none, laughing aloud and clapping each 
other on the back, very jovial about 
something. 

‘* Then came by a herdsman driving a 
bunch of cattle. From the little Es- 
pluga hill I could see very far, and, even 
in the moonlight, I thought I would be 
able to distinguish Matthew and his 
Carlistas, as well as the Englishman 
riding back alone to take his deserts, 
according to his word. 

‘* And I, Emmanuel Sebastian, that 
am a true Carlist, and have bled for the 
cause in three wars, I prayed that he 
might not come. Aye, shame on me, 
I promised gifts to our Lady of Mont- 
serrat if she would aid him to escape 
the penalty of his treachery. For I 
said, ‘Surely if every one of us were 
dealt with according to his sins, who 
would be left to fight either for King or 
Pretender?’ 

‘*Once beyond Espluga I heard a 
noise, a sound as of many guns going 
off in the distance, and the crying of 
men fighting and encouraging each the 
other. But I thought little enough of 
that, for Espluga is ever a turbulent 
town, and the folk of it take to their 
knives and muskets as naturally as 
priests pouch their altar dues. 

‘*So in the declining day, a ruddy 
orange haze settling slowly in a pool in 
the west, the sun egg-shaped and red 
as blood in the center, halving, 
quartering, and then winking out, I 
lay among the Moorish figs and waited. 

‘* And again I bethought me of the 
woman, by this time a happy wife, and 
my heart melted within me. For the 
old, and those who have suffered much, 
are kinder to the young than the young 
are to each other. 

‘* Yet the plain, far as I could see it, 
lay deserted, pallid under the moon. 
In Espluga at my feet the noise sank, 
and the lights of the supper fires flick- 
ered red at the open doors. 

‘* But neither did Matthew’s caval- 
cade arrive across the steep sierra from 
Monistra, nor yet the single horseman 
appear out of the north to keep his word 
and receive his doom. Then came a 
strange sense of disappointment over 
me. I feared that the Englishman had 


not spoken the truth—that he had been 
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twice a traitor. I was in a strait be- 
twixt two and knew not what to think. 
I wanted him not to die, yet I wished 
he would come to prove his faith to his 
word. 

‘* But at the hour after the midnight 
I saw the soldiers coming, and among 
them they carried one or two wounded. 
But I saw nothing of Matthew. So 
fearing for my son, and being convinced 
that the Englishman would not return, 
I went quickly back to Poblet. 

‘*It was one Ezkerra, a Basque, who 
met me in the gate, very angry that the 
traitor had been let go free. ‘ And see 
you,’ he cried, that which your weak- 
ness hath done to you and to the cause. 
As we returned, passing by Martorell, 
between that and the Alfonsist camp at 
Montblanch, there fell on us an am- 
bush, doubtless set by your traitor Eng- 
lishman. And had it not been for one, 
a good Carlista and brave soldier, who 
is now with us wounded, we had all 
been slain. He was traveling our way 
and helped us to beat off the brigands. 
But as it is, Matthew, your son, fell at 
the first fire, and if he be not dead he 
remains a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy.’ 

‘“Then there came upon me deep 
anger and sorrow for what I had 
brought on our house. 

‘**God do so to me and more,’ I 
cried, ‘if I have not the blood of this 
double traitor for the life of my son!’ 

‘*Then Colonel Ezkerra, the Basque, 
took me aside and said: ‘Fear not, we 
will have him yet. Even if he reach 
the camp of the Alfonsists, still—God 
is gracious—there are good men with 
sharp knives that will reach a spy even 
there. The like has been done afore- 
time. For treachery is an ill trade. It 
prospers not for many days together.’ 

‘* Also Ezkerra said, taking me by 
the arm: ‘ They will not slay your son, 
even if he be taken. There are too 
nfany hostages of theirs in our hands. 
It is not as in the first war, when no 
quarter was given. The world has 
wagged someway since then! So I 
leave you Don Matthew in the hand of 
God, and come and look at the two 
wounded Carrigas of Puymorens, and 
to the brave man who succored us. 
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They have sore need of your skill.’ 

‘*So I went in and in the cloister 
arches they were laid arow. The morn- 
ing was spewing up out of the East 
when I got the bullet out of the shoul- 
der of Juan Carriga of Puymorens, a 
miller with the meal-dust yet in the 
crinkles of his broad countenance. He 
fainted with pain, but Ezkerra threw 
water upon him as I lifted the now 
useless lantern and blew out the candle. 
I passed to the next straw couch. But 
he who lay beside him was past aid of 
man. He was shot through the lungs 
and had not long to live. The first 
level streak of sunshine that came 
through an eastern wicket, fell upon his 
face. 

“Tt was the Englishman, Richard 
Vincent. 

‘*And when he saw me, he smiled 
and spoke haltingly—as those speak 
who instead of air, breathe their own 
life-blood. 

‘“*T am—a—little—late, Don Em- 
manuel,’ he gasped, still, however, 
smiling, ‘ but the delay was none of my 
fault. There will be no court-martial. 
Certain brigand countrymen of yours 
saved you the trouble. But a dozen 
bullets from a firing party could not 
have done the business more cleanly.’ 

‘Then for a time I could not speak. 
For this marvel almost came between 
me and my reason. 

‘* Then hesaid again: ‘Once—you— 
granted mea prayer. Do this also for 
me, Don Emmanuel. Carry me out 
that I may not die within walls !’ 

‘“So we carried him out, the basque 
colonel bearing up his feet and I his 
head. And when we laid him down he 
held out his hand and said these words: 
‘Farewell! God go with you, my 
father. Kiss my wife, Isadra—tsittle 
Tsadra, to whom I kept my promise!’ 

‘‘ And so, still smiling at my aston- 
ishment, the Englishman died—my son, 
the husband of my daughter. And 
‘fore God, when I saw him lying cold, 
traitor though he was, I had rather it 
had been Matthew, whose whistle you 
hear upon the hill yonder. -For my 
daughter had wedded a strong man of 
his word, though a heretic. The Son 
of Mary of Sorrows give his soul ease 
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from his sins! Such shall not dwell 
forever remote from God's grace, what- 
ever the priests may say !"’ 

Then, light as a snowflake that set- 
tles on a dyke, ready to be blown further 
upon the least waft of air, Donna Isadra 
stole upon us. 

‘*T have heard, my father,’’ she said, 
looking upon him as she had not done 
before, ‘‘ it isas I thought—as I knew. 
One day you would do him justice— 
poor ‘ Dick Mine.’ There was none so 
true—none so faithful. That which he 
said he did, though he died for it. My 
father gives thanks for his son—loves 
him more than the sons born of his 
flesh! Ah, these are good words for 
Isadra to hear—late in the speaking, 
but good—good! Now I will love you 
once again, my father !’’ 

And with the light of a new happi- 
ness flashing in her eyes, she threw 
herself impulsively on Don Emmanuel’s 
neck. 

‘* And now go, my father,’’ she said 
‘*] will tell the Englishman the thing 
which befell me—as one cannot tell it 
even toa father. For he is of his peo- 
ple. He hath heard ‘Dick Mine’ 
speak in his own tongue—aye, and in- 
terpreted to me the very words he 
said.”’ 

Without a murmur Don Emmanuel 
rose and went up the path, his face 
greatly lightened of its pain. 

‘* Ah,’’ said Donna Isadra, smiling 
with the far-away, half-shy, half-covert 
look of those whom God hath touched, 
‘‘you recline on the rough hill-carpet 
just as he did toa marvel. We of the 
country—we sit or we stand, but you 
English cast yourselves down, caring 
nought at all for dignity and very little 
for snakes. It is good to see once 
more—very good. But I must hasten. 
I have much to tell—things that others 
not of his race may not hear. May I 
speak French with you? Then the 
herdsmen will not understand if any 
chance to come this way. 

‘* My brothers call Don Richard, my 
husband, a traitor. But men who are 
traitors deal -not with women as he 
dealt with me. They hold not their 
plighted word at the cost of their lives. 
Don Richard was within his duty. 
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From the beginning he was of the army 
of General Prim——his father a friend of 
the Dictator’s. They had met in Eng- 
land, and Don Richard came with the 
Count of Reus to Spain. After a time 
it became necessary to find out the 
strength and intentions of the enemy. 
So he came. Who but he could have 
ventured? The Carlistas would con- 
ceal nothing from an Englishman, rich, 
ignorant, careless, debonair! Who was 
to know (what I knew) that his mother 
was of Spanish blood, and his father an 
officer in De Lacy’s English Legion ? 

‘*Well, he came amongst us. He 
spoke to me as others spoke, but with- 
out flattery. And at first I answered 
him like the others, scornfully and 
lightly, even as Carmen, my sister, does 
to-day, who is but a child. Sowasla 
child. But from the first I knew when 
his eyes were on mine-—aye, even when 
I was not looking—I knew. 

‘‘And I—I watched for him as he 
rode out by the king. I loved to see 
them together—these two kings of 
mine. And once when Don Jaime of 
Parma spake apart with me after the 
foolish manner of the Italians (I think- 
ing that he spake kindly, being but a 
child) Don Richard was very angry. 
And like an Englishman he would have 
stricken Don Jaime with his fist on the 
spot, which would have been death to 
smite the king’s brother. But little 
Don Richard cared. And Don Jaime, 
though he was a prince, cried out that 
the Englishman was right, and asked 
my pardon courteously for I knew not 
what. Scorn or slight I felt none— 
understood none—being (as I say) but 
a child. 

‘* But after that Don Richard chid 
me, saying that I was to bide by my 
father or my brethren. 

‘* And when I cast it up to him how, 
in that case, he had no right to speak 
to me, he answered only, ‘ If I had my 
way, pretty Isadra, I would be more to 
you than father and many brethren !’ 

‘*So with these words he left me. 
And I pondered long upon them. 

‘* Thus it was, as I think, that I first 
began to think about Don Richard. 
And, as it were in spite of myself, my 
heart began to go out to his—little by 
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little, but surely. For he never made 
love to me with night singings and 
honeyed words as the manner of our 
country is, but ever in the English 
earnest way of which I at least proved 
the power. For, as he well knew, he 
walked each day with death as witha 
familiar friend, not knowing the hour 
when discovery might come. Therefore 
he husbanded his time, and spoke 
straight words, such as women love. 

‘“Then one day as he went out to 
battle, he told me that he loved me— 
plainly, he told me, and that he might 
never come back. Whereat I cried, 
and he comforted me. And in the com- 
forting a new thing was born in my 
heart—this love of mine that shall 
never die. 

‘‘ Ah, sefior, there are things that 
one cannot tell in words. But those 
who know, know. And those who 
know not, will never understand. 

‘‘And though he is dead and only 
comes to me in whisperings, and though 
I cannot feel his arms about me any 
more, I am not all sorry. I have loved 
and been loved again. What more is 
the life of any woman !”’ 

She seemed to lose herself in reverie. 
I did not interrupt with any word of 
mine. I wished the current of her 
thought to run clear. When she spoke 
again it was in lighter vein. 

‘* Ah, that first night he taught me 
English,’’ she sighed the words. ‘‘ Ah, 
I had heard it was hard to learn, yet I 
found it notso. He was a good teacher, 
‘Dick Mine’—so good indeed that I 
asked him (being fretful) whether ever 
he had taught his English to any other 
girl before. But at that he stopped my 
mouth. But I held him to the question 
and made him answer, ere I set him 
free. 

‘* Yes, thus it was. I do not forget. 
When I did my lesson well he rewarded 
me. And when I could not say a 
word rightly, he punished me. And 
strange—you will not understand—the 
reward and the punishment were one. 
So— sat — ees —why— 1—speaks—sze— 
English—with—a—good—accent. 

‘But one day he told me he must 
soon depart. The very thought struck 
me to the heart, as a knife strikes. I 
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could not lose him now. So I plead 
with him to take me with him. But, 
because his work was dangerous and 
must be done alone, that could not be. 

‘** Nevertheless,’ said he, ‘in two 
days I will return and we shall be mar- 
ried. Father Jerome, who came with 
me from Bayona, will do it for my 
sake. I had occasion to lay him under 
an obligation.’ 

‘* So at that I clapped my hands with 
content. I was so young I thought all 
would be well then. And his going 
did not seem to be hard at all. For 
come what would, I should have a part 
in him that none could take away from 
me. .And all the time he was gone I 
said to myself ‘ Isadra’s husband,’ in- 
stead of ‘Dick Mine’ as before. Over 
and over I said it. It was sweet to say. 

‘* And I spoiled many leaves of paper 
with scribbling ‘Isadra Vincent’ upon 
it, as he had told me was the English 
of married folk. Yes, I wrote it once 
on the leaf of my Missal and had to tear 
it out lest my father or my brethren 
should see. And I have thought since 
that perhaps all the evil which befell 
might come from that. Yet perhaps 
not —we were born fated, he and I, that 
was all. 

‘* Two days he was gone. And when 
on the third he came back, he was gay 
of mood and merry of heart. But now 
it seems, looking back, that there was 
a look of secret weariness on his face. 
But then I minded nothing at all, save 
that I waited for the hour. And father 
Jerome brought two friends of his for 
witnesses, holy men, and to write 
things in a book, that all might be 
properly done. And Father Jerome 
gave consent in name of my father be- 
cause he was absent. So all was done 
rightly and I was his—he mine. Won- 
derful it was to think upon ! 

‘*But now I know that when God 
gives such happiness as he gave then to 
me, he gives it not for long—lest men 
and women should not be happy in his 
Paradise, having tasted a sweeter here 
on earth. Yet it returns in dreams, 
and I pray to Mary the mother that 
what the priest says may not be true— 
that in heaven there is neither marry- 
ing nor giving in marriage! But per- 
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haps God will be kinder to those whose 
happiness in each other was but as the 
clapping of hands together, a moment 
and no more. 

‘* For the next day, lo! my husband 
must leave, and I abide alone looking 
after him down the long, lonely valley. 
He gave me his papers, all that con- 
cerned himself alone. He told me also 
that there were some in England who 
would be kind to me for his sake, if 
ever I wanted kindness. And when 
I demurred to take the papers, he bade 
me then to have no fear. They were 
all mine, and not another’s. For was 
not I all he had ever loved—all he 
had in the world to love? A sweet 
thing that to keep always as the heart’s 
last message ! 

‘* And when he was gone, there came 
no sadness over me, no fear, no premo- 
nition. For all the time could I not 
feel his ring (it had been his mother’s 
he said) on its little golden chain about 
my neck? Often I ran to my chamber 
to try it on my marriage finger—to make 
sure I was indeed a wife ! 

** And once in the heart of the night, 
very far away I heard my husband’s 
voice saying in English, ‘Good-night, 
little Isadra !’ Just as he used to do. 

‘**Go with God, Dick Mine!’ I an- 
swered, before I thought, even as he 
had taught me to say. 

‘* And I held out my arms to him in 
the darkness. 

‘*So he went with God. That was 
his good-night. And the morning has 
not broken for Isadra yet. But come 
it will. Hesaidso. And now I must 
go back to him. He has been long 
alone, and he wearies quickly for me. 
But—you have brought me good luck, 
for he is ready to talk to-day. Some- 
times he is sad and silent and then 
Isadra too sits sadly. And, sefior, do 
not be too sorry. There are many that 
are far sadder than I and ‘ Dick Mine.’ 
What is it that old Father Jerome says 
when he comes, putting his hand on 
my head? I do not know the Latin 
words, but it means, ‘In death not di- 
vided !’ Now hear me speak the En- 
glish. Do not I speak it well? ‘Good- 
a-night! Good-a-bye! Go you also 
with God!”’ 


[The second adventure in this monthly will be that of ‘‘ The Midnight Freetraders.”] 
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HE little Pettison twins sat in the 
nursery eating the daily morning 
orange. It was an inevitable and 
impressive function and deserves to be 
capitalized, THE DAILY MORNING 
ORANGE. 
It was not given to them as a treat 
but to aid digestion, and they were told 
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to take only the juice and on no ac- 
count the pulp. Asa consequence the 
twins loathed juice and hankered for 
pulp. This latter they had to chew 
well and keep for maternal inspection 
to back up their guarantee that they 
had not swallowed it. So afraid were 
they that any might get away from them 
that they deposited each mouthful in 
their tiny hands, and heroically held on 
to the disconsolate wads. The whole 
performance was a mighty horror to 
them. 

‘‘What’s this we’re doing?’’ de- 
manded Regina, calling a halt on her 
chewing long enough to fire her sulky 
question at her brother. She wore a 
scowl an inch thick. 

‘*What’s what?’’ counterdemanded 
Rex, also chewing, also sulky, though 
to a lesser degree, for he had certain 
resources of the mind that his sister 
lacked. She lived always in the hor- 
rible present, while he sometimes harked 
back to the softened past. ‘‘ What’s 
what?”’ 

‘* This ?”’ and she very viciously ex- 
aggerated her jaw movement. 

‘* Ah-h-h,’’ purred Rex, the joy of 
definite occupation clearing the sulki- 
ness from his face. He obligingly 
angled in his memory, a remarkably 
retentive one, and soon fished forth his 
word,— 

‘* Masticating.’’ 

‘‘Humph,’’ grunted Regina, deep- 
ening her scowl as she ruminatingly 
chewed up the word with her pulp. 

Their mother was bringing up these, 
her first offspring, according to the most 
beautiful, cast-iron theories, and ‘‘ baby- 
talk’’ had been sternly tabooed from the 
very beginning; it therefore behooved 
Regina to draw often upon her brother 
for what she forgot. Mentally he was 
a wonder, not so much in the realm of 
pure thought, perhaps, as in the lower 
plane of abstract memorizing; what he 
heard once was his forever, and he could 
always repeat it verbatim with an air of 
wisdom, whether he understood it or not. 

The orange thankfully finished, both 
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children sat looking at the cup-like 
rinds of the despised and wholesome 
fruit. 

‘What do they look like to you?’”’ 
asked Rex, thoughtfully. 

Not being any more desperately im- 
aginative than he was, she did not an- 
swer prettily that they looked like 
‘‘ golden boats’’ or ‘‘ fairy hats,’’ or 
even ‘‘cute little doll dishes.’’ She 
dispassionately surveyed them and deliv- 
ered herself of this cautious verdict :— 

‘They look like orange peel.’’ 

Rex cast her a glance of grudging 
admiration. He liked an orderly mind, 
though it gave him extra trouble now 
and then. 

‘* What picture do they look like?”’ 
he patiently amended. 

Thus kindly steered, Regina at once 
arrived at the right place. 

‘‘Look like the picture of the toy 
scales in last Sunday’s paper.”’ 

‘* Let’s make some.”’ 


They proceeded with as much calm- 
ness and method as if they had been 


planning the thing for weeks. From 
his pockets the boy took a knife and 
two pencils with which he set up the 
T-frame for his scales, and the girl 
pulled out enough hair from her tow- 
colored braids to serve as string to sus- 
pend the cups of peel. They soon had 
their weighing machine going at full 
blast, using orange pits for weights and 
bits of pulp for merchandise. 

They were having a good time, a 
matter so difficult of accomplishment 
with them that it is a pity they should 
have been disturbed. But they were. 

Their mother—a pretty young woman 
always neatly dressed and finished off 
with an extremely high white collar, no 
matter what the heat, the cold or state 
of affairs—entered the room with a smile 
on her face and a watch in her hand. 
The smile was as much a thing of wind- 
ing up as was the watch, for Mrs. Petti- 
son was governed utterly by a book she 
possessed on ‘‘ Ideal Motherhood,’’ and 
it advocated constant smiling at chil- 
dren as the surest and purest means of 
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making the little ones ‘‘ radiant.’’ Na- 
ture had not disposed the twins to “‘ ra- 
diate’’ sufficiently, and consequently 
Mrs. Pettison smiled at them most 
painstakingly. But Mrs. Pettison was 
not discouraged. She was a member 
of The Mothers’ League, and the leagued 
mothers all testified that since the abol- 
ishment of spanking, these saner and 
sweeter methods are slow in effect and 
require patient repetition. 





“‘Oh, why does the fun you're out of sound so much funnier than when you're in it?” 


Therefore, whenever Mrs. Pettison 
looked upon her offspring, whether in 
love or in war, she beamed beautifully, 
as now. 

‘*Come, come,»children,’’ she gur- 
gled, ‘‘put away that nonsense and 
take your nap. A// GOOD little boys 
and girls take a nap before dinner.’ 
The emphasis upon ‘‘ good’’ was deli- 
ciously lilting. Her voice ran up and 
down several hills of glee. 

But the twins remained stolid and 


refused to be wunworthily cajoled. 

‘* Oh, we do not have to sleep to-day, 
do we—not to-day ?”’ wailed Regina, in 
the voice of one who was being drawn 
and quartered. 

‘* Why not to-day ?’’ still smiling. 

‘‘ Why, I thought that as you and Pa 
were go—”’ 

‘*T and who ?’’ 

‘*You and Pa were—”’ 

** Who ?”’ 

Such a nice wide smile went with 
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this word that Regina knew something 
serious was the matter, so she gazed at 
Rex for help. He very kindly mouthed 
something which enabled her to pro- 
ceed. 

‘* You and Pafd,’’ she said, giving a 
violent French accent to the paternal 
title. 

“Ah!” 

‘‘That as you and Pafd were going 
away on the train to watch Uncle Ed- 
ward die, perhaps we might stay up.’’ 

‘‘ We do not go away until this even- 
ing. Moreover, with good old Cather- 
ine in the kitchen, and a trained nurse 
(whom I am looking for every minute), 
to attend to you children and the baby, 
[ expect the household affairs to go on 
to-day and every day exactly as they 
do while Iam here. So run away to 
sleep, both of you.” 

Gloomily, Regina wandered to her 
mother’s side and deposited in the ma- 
ternal palm her damp and clammy wad 
of orange pulp. 

‘‘It is well—masticated,’’ she said, 
wearily. 

Rex followed suit. 

‘*T masticated, too.”’ 

Hand in hand, they turned away. 

‘‘Remember, no talking,” called 
their mother after them, and they could 
feel her smile playing up and down 
their backs. 

It being a rule in the Pettison family 
that children should make some sort of 
a vocal response to every remark made 
to them, the twins chorused vaguely, 
‘* Ves, Mamma,’’ and continued their 
wretched way to the bedroom. 

They shut the shutters, pulled down 
the blinds and then disposed themselves 
upon their separate cot beds. 

They were obedient children, but still 
more were they literal; and as to them 
the forbidden ‘‘talking’’ meant con- 
versing in the natural voice, they there- 
fore exchanged thought in sibilant 
whispers with consciences free of 
offense. 

‘‘Do you hear that Rexie?’’ came 
purling from Regina in a most pianis- 
simo plaint, as she referred to some 
cheerful sounds which floated in from 
the happy outside ; ‘‘ do you hear that 
sort of thumpety-lick, thumpety-lick ? 


That’s Hattie Carse and her new cousin 
with the skipping rope. They are 
jumping pepper-salt-mustard-vinegar. 
There! She’s missed on vinegar. Vin- 
egar’s awful easy. I can go to vinegar 
any time I want. Dear me, if I was 
only out there I’d show them ! 

She tossed miserably on the bed and 
tugged at her braids, veritable life lines 
in time of trouble. 

Rex, short-haired, saved himself 
from insanity by exercising his legs. 
He kicked— not with passion, not with 
pain, nor with pleasure. He simply 
and rhythmically kicked. Once, a fas- 
cinating rattle from the street petrified 
his legs high in air, like two fence 
posts, as he hissed, breathlessly :— 

‘* Just listen, Regina. There is Harry 
Mason’s hook-and-ladder wagon. I 
wonder if he’s asked the Pratt boy to 
play fire with him instead of waiting 
forme? We'd built ‘a little house of 
logs in the empty lot and were going to 
set it afire and then put it out. If they 
do it without me, I’ll—I’1—I don’t 
know what. Oh, gee! oh, gee!’’ 

‘“Why is ‘gee’ a bad word?” de- 
manded his sister, propping herself 
upon an elbow and hoping for the 
worst. Buta burst of boyish laughter 
from outside so distracted Rex that he 
could but wail :— 

‘Oh, why does the fun you’re out 
of sound so much funnier than when 
you’re in it?’’ 

‘* Because it is funnier !"’ settled Re- 
gina, going tothe heart of the matter 
like a true woman. ‘‘ Oh, why do we 
have to sleep in the day time ?”’ 

‘“We don’t sleep,’’ observed Rex, 
who was never too agonized to be pre- 
cise. 

‘Is there any way to make you 
sleep when you can’t ?”’ 

‘*Count sheep going over a gate. 
They have to jump pretty high, and get 
down soft on the other side. Start in.’’ 

A long silence; then, in a wa ling 
whisper :— 

‘‘All my sheep have 
Rexie !”’ 

‘*So’ve mine.’’ 

‘** And have you gone to sleep ?’’ 

‘*T’m widerer awake than ever—wide 
awaker—widerer awaker. 


gone over, 
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‘*So'm I,” said Regina, heartlessly 
uninterested in the er-problem which 
was racking her brother’s brain, and 
out of which he rescued himself by an- 
nouncing in a relieved tone :— 

‘* Wider awake.’”’ 

They wriggled through the rest of 
the wretched hour as best they might, 
until their mother came in with watch, 
smile and cheerful bangs of shutters, 
and regulated another form of diversion 
for them. 

‘* Jump up, little sleepy-heads ! Jump 
up! It is time now for you to play.’’ 

There was no jump in them. The 
word play coming from its present 
source held no promise of skipping 
rope or fire patrol. This the twins well 
knew. They rolled to the edges of 
their cots and dropped to the floor, 
where, with the air of martyrs, they 
took off their shoes and stockings. 
Then they picked a bare-footed and 
precarious way down stairs to the front 
yard, and among the hidden ‘‘prickers’’ 
of a fair-appearing lawn, until they 
reached an irrelevant sand-pile which 
disfigured one corner of it. Upon this 
they ensconsed themselves, sitting in 
silence, prodding their sulky little toes 
into the dirt and permitting the sun to 
beat upon their sulky little heads. The 
thought of an hour of this hilarity was 
stamped in anguish upon their coun- 
tenances. 

While they were in the height of 
their enjoyment a young woman opened 
the garden gate and started up the path 
to the house. She stopped when she 
saw the children. She wore glasses, 
carried a dress-suit case, and when she 
spoke it was in the tone of one who held 
her business to be important. It was 
Miss Cumby, the trained nurse. The 
knowledge that she was worth twenty 
dollars a week increased her natural 
force of character. 

‘‘Is this Mrs. Pettison’s ?’’ 
manded crisply. 

** Yes,’’ snarled Regina. 
had all that she could stand. 

‘‘And we are the twins,’’ supple- 
mented Rex, to forestall a question 
always sure to be asked. 

‘*Oh, you are the twins, are you ?’’ 
said Miss Cumby, as she kept her 


she de- 


Regina had 
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gaze glued to Rex’s face, fascinated by 
its misery, and never so much as in- 
cluded Regina by the turn of an eye. 
Rex, who was as modest as literal, felt 
impelled to decline some of the honor, 
and so said, drearily :-— 

‘* No, I’m only one of them.’ 

‘* And I’m the other,’’ groaned Re- 
gina. 

‘* Indeed ? 
happy ?”’ 

‘* Dunno.”’ 

‘* Ts there anything the matter ?’’ 

Regina rolled her eyes at Rex. 

‘*No, I think not,’’ he answered 
dubiously. ‘‘ Except sitting here.’’ 

‘* Why do you sit here, then ?’’ 

No answer. 

‘“What in the world are you do- 
ing ?’’ 

‘*Playing,’’ snapped Regina, and 
her tone fully suggested ‘‘ you idiot !’’ 

‘* Ah, it is pleasant to be bare-footed, 
is it not ?”’ 

‘* No,’’ firmly remarked Rex. 

“It’s just as nasty as nasty!” 
growled Regina. : 

‘“Then what do you go that way 
for ?’’ 

Regina had a hazy knowledge, but, 
as usual, she had lost her grip on the 
words, so she prodded Rex with her 
elbow as a signal for him to go ahead. 

He angled again in his memory and 
eventually got it all out. 

‘*The earth has electricity in it. 
Electricity is good for boys and girls, 
but it can’t bore through boots, so we 
go barefoot. Then we get sunlight 
and fresh air and electricity, and it all 
does us good.”’ 

‘* Without doubt, without doubt,”’ 
asserted Miss Cumby, nodding profes- 
sionally. She went on to the front 
door, and the twins surveyed each other 
long and commiseratingly. 

Rex trotted out his new possession. 
‘“The household affairs,’’ he said, 
thoughtfully parroting his mother’s 
words, ‘‘ wz// go on just the same.” 

‘**T guess yes.” 

They ‘‘played” for half an hour 
more, and then Miss Cumby, in com- 
plete uniform, even to the white cap, 
bore down upon them. In her hands 
she carried two tea-cups. 
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And why are you so un- 
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‘It’s the hot water!’’ hissed Rex, 
melodramatically. 

His sister nodded, ejaculating under 
her breath, ‘‘ Well, of all the funny 
dresses !”’ 

‘* Here is your hot water, children,”’ 
said Miss Cumby, smiling carefully in 
accordance with recent instructions. 

‘* Your Ma sent it out to you.”’ 

‘*Our Mamma,”’ sighed Rex, correct- 
ively. 

‘* She said you must be thirsty.” 

‘We are,’’ scowled Regina, ‘‘ but 
not for hot sloppiness !’’ 

This struck Rex as being the clever- 
est kind of repartee, and he began an 
enchanted giggle, which was frozen 
dead at its birth. 

‘* Little girl,’’ rasped Miss Cumby, 
smiling fiercely, ‘‘ hot water is better 
for you than cold. Either drink it or 
do not drink it. There is no necessity 
for being unladylike and impertinent.”’ 

Regina curled up like a crushed cat- 
erpillar. She had tried the new nurse 
and had been downed. Rex, visibly 
impressed, thought it safer to declare 
himself at once upon the side of the 
newcomer, which he did by saying re- 
proachfully :— 

‘*T’m surprised at you, Regina. Cold 
water is bad. It hurts the digestion 
and lowers the—lowers the—”’ 

‘*Temperature!’’ chirped Regina, 
quite’ cheered by this, a rare pro- 
ficiency. 

‘‘Temperature! I remember it from 
‘temper.’ Hot water gives you ‘tem- 
per’ and cold water gives you temper- 
ature—’’ 

‘* And lowers the temperature of the 
stomach. Oh, Regina (this with rap- 
turous abandon), do you remember the 
heavenly time when we were on the 
train and had to drink ice-water from 
that thing in the corner ?”’ 

Regina answered by gasping like a 
trout and clapping both hands upon 
her abdomen. 


Miss Cumby glared at her new 


charges as ifshe considered them a bit 
uncanny, and, concluding that decision 
was a trump card to play, said briefly, 
‘*Lunch !’’ and led the way to the 
table. 

The Pettison meals were marvelous. 
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Everything was so hygienic that it was 
horrible. 

To-day’s menu consisted of bran 
gruel, with gluten bread. Next came 
graham monstrosities labeled ‘‘ gems,’’ 
and certainly as hard. Oatmeal tea 
helped to wash these down. As entrees 
came soft-boiled eggs, so soft that their 
hatching qualities were quite unim- 
paired. Dessert was in the form of 
tapioca pudding, made without eggs, 
milk or sugar. 

The method which ordered the table 
reigned serene throughout the house. 
Even the hurried packing made neces- 
sary by a peremptory summoning to the 
bedside of a dying relative was accom- 
plished decently and in due time, so 
that when Mr. Pettison arrived from 
the office his grip was in readiness for 
him, his household was running 
smoothly, and warranted so to run for 
a week or more, and his wife was hat- 
ted and cloaked for the journey. 

Mr. Pettison was an old young man 
with a weakness for gray suits all the 
year round. He was a trifle -under- 
sized, and consequently wore his hair 
very pompadour indeed. In public he 
Was a gray nonentity. At home he was 
a god-like genius. 

Even the fact of its being as late as 
seventeen minutes to train time did not 
cripple his executive powers. 

‘* Has the baby had her crying spell 
this afternoon ?’’ he demanded of Miss 
Cumby. 

‘*Oh,no,sir. Sheissleeping quietly.”’ 

‘*T’m sorry. Crying is a baby’s ex- 
ercise. It develops the lungs and es- 
tablishes a good heart action. Wake 
her up, if you please, and let her have 
acry.” 

‘* Very well, sir.”’ 

‘* You know how much she weighs ?”’ 

‘* Twelve pounds, five ounces.”’ 

‘*Tf we are not back by the end of 
the week weigh her again and send us 
the result. A normal baby should gain 
at least four ounces a week. Some- 
times ours does and sometimes she does 
not. We are dissatisfied with her 
growth.- You have been told about 
the preparing of her food ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* And the sterilizing of her bottles ?”’ 
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‘* Yes, sir.’ 

‘* And you understand that she must 
never be fed oftener than once every 
three hours ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir. You may depend upon 
me to attend to everything.’’ 

Miss Cumby looked so capable, not 
to say superior, that Mr. Pettison omit- 
ted further directions and saying, ‘‘ Come 
along, Mrs. Pettison,’’ exactly as if, in- 
stead of being poised for flight, she was 
clinging to the perch, he grabbed up 
the grips and they were off. 

Miss Cumby’s letter was sent at the 
end of the first week. In it she reported 
a fair amount of success; praised the 
efficiency of Catherine; admitted the 
obedience of the twins ; confessed that 
they lacked much of the required radi- 
ancy, being very melancholy of coun- 
tenance and unenthusiastic about their 
play; regretted that the baby had 
gained only three and three-quarters of 
the normal four ounces; chronicled 
that she had waked it daily for its dole 
of crying; told that she had refrained 
from giving it food any oftener than 
once in three hours; charged them to 
have no uneasiness about the house- 
hold ; asked after the lingering relative, 
and signed herself theirs respectfully. 

It was a comfortable letter, and made 
things easier for Mr. and Mrs. Pettison 
during their enforced absence. At the 
end of the second week they heard 
nothing at all. Then they telegraphed, 
but received no reply. Pitying their 
frantic demands, the hotel clerk made 
a more thorough search through his 
pigeon-holes and apologetically pro- 
duced a letter which had followed the 
first by twelve hours. It was from 
Catherine’s sister. Miss Cumby had 
fallen downstairs, fractured her thigh 
and had been removed in an ambulance. 
The fright had given Catherine nervous 
prostration and symptoms of brain 
fever, so that she had been taken to her 
own home. In the meanwhile old 
Celia, the colored wash woman, had 
undertaken to look after the children, 
and would Mr. and Mrs. Pettison please 
come home immediately. 

Immediately, and more than a week 
had already passed ! 

Fatherhood and motherhood the world 
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over will sympathize with the distracted 
pair during their return journey. Never 
before had the train stopped so often or 
so long in getting to their town. Never 
before had the street cars crawled so 
shamefully in covering the distance 
from the depot to their street. Never 
before had their feet been so tardy in 
getting from the street corner to their 
own front door. Even the key stuck. 

They entered and paused. The house 
now reverberated. It sounded like a kin- 
dergarten atacakewalk. Following the 
shouts, the Pettisons tore to the kitchen. 
Celia was there with the baby. Celia 
bellowing, the baby cooing. As for the 
twins, they were ‘‘radiating’’ in per- 
petual grins and shouts of laughter. 
There, also, were six or seven colored 
men and women sitting around sociably 
upon the chairs, tables, gas range and 
ice-box, and all talking together. These 
latter at once took an unobtrusive de- 
parture. 

‘* Whee-e-e, Maw!’’ yelled Rex, tug- 
ging at her skirts. 

‘* Whoopee-ee, Paw !’’ screamed Re- 
gina, striving to shin up the paternal leg. . 

Then, both together, ‘* Look at baby. 
Look at little toddy-wiggle making goo- 
goo eyes !’’ 

‘‘ Haw! haw! haw! Mis’ Pett’son !” 
boomed Celia in echoing guffaws. ‘‘ We 
suttinly ben havin’ the time! Mighty 
glad yo’ had yo’ visit out. Knowed 
yo’ could trust ole Celia, didn’ yo’? 
Well, I raikon !’’ 

She was vigoronsly shaking hands 
with her patrons. She only needed one 
to hold the baby, so ample was her gen- 
erous black form that, wherever she 
pressed the lucky, comfortable infant, 
there was a bulgy soft shelf for it. 

‘* What has happened? How have 
you got along? ‘Tell us everything,”’ 
gasped the Pettisons. 

‘*Oh, g’way, Mis’ Pett’son! G’wan 
upstairs an’ tek yo’ things offen yo’, 
an’ I'll mek a cup o’ tea—fust. Hyar! 
yo’ two chilluns, leave yo’ Paw and 
Maw be twel they git they breff. Chase 
yo’sefs! G’wan! How offen yo’ want 
me to tell yo’ the same thing twice? 
Chase !”’ 

Grinning and obedient, the twins 
‘*chased,’’ and virtually the mother 











and father did the same. Celia seemed 
to be in command, and things appeared 
to be in safe and sound order—and, 
after all, why shouldn't they take their 
traveling garments off and know the 
comfort of some home-made tea ? 

Half an hour later, after a hurried in- 
spection of the house, which satisfied 
them that everything was more than 
ordinarily beaming and blissful, the 
Pettisons called Celia into the sitting- 
room to have her explain her methods 
of obtaining such desirable results. 

‘*Did the older children take their 
daily nap, Celia ?’’ 

‘*Yas’m. Oh, yas’m.’’ 
plies were rich and unctuous. 

‘““They took their nap without 
trouble ?”’ 

‘*No trubble ’t all. Yas’m.’’ 

‘*T am agreeably surprised. How did 
you manage it ?”’ 

‘*7 din’ manage hit, Mis’ Pett’son. 
Dey manage hit dey own sels. Dey tore 
an’ rampage ‘’roun’ so consid’rubble 
dat dey’ jes’ nachelly drap mos’ any- 
wheres and go sleep.’’ 

‘‘What? With no regularity of 
time or place ?”’ 

‘*QOh, yas’m. De reg’larty was sut- 
tinly ’markable. De time was alluz 
meal time an’ de place was unner de 
dinin’ room table.”’ 

Mrs. Pettison bit her lip and looked 
worried. ‘‘ Dear me, how terribly un- 
methodical! What exercise tired them 
out so completely ?”’ 

‘*T raikon ‘t was playin’ in dat dere 
hummock o’ dirt.”’ 

‘*Strange! They are not always as 
keen about that as I would like.’”’ 

‘*Yas’m. Yo’ kaint puta pot ona 
col’ stove an’ say, ‘ Now, bile.’ Yo’ 
has ter mek a fire unner hit; an’ chil- 
luns kain’t pley less dey wukkin.’ So I 
tell um how pity ’t was dey parents 
won’t let um move dat dirt over t’other 
side de yard; an’, toreckly dey hear 
dat, dey start smack in to do hit, an’ 
dey jes’ shovel and’ putter in dat dirt 
twel domesday, ‘less I call um in to eat.’’ 

‘* Ah, about their eating—were you 
particular about their food and was 
their appetite good ?” 

‘*Scan’lous good. It shore kep’ me 
on de jump scoopin’ up de pickles for 
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um’ and puttin’ sugar on dey braid an’ 
butter.’’ 

“Oh, Celia! Celta /’’ 
Pettison, in dismay. 

‘* Yas’m,”’ grinned Celia, taking Mrs. 
Pettison’s expression to be the amaze- 
ment of too much pleasure. 

Discreetly dropping the unlucky food 
question, Mrs. Pettison took the safer 
ground of praising Celia for her benefi- 
cent effect upon the twins’ usual gloom, 
and asked her what sunshine she em- 
ployed to bring about the sweet result. 

‘‘T done tole um dat ef dey kep’ 
a-goin’ ’roun’ me lak dey had de stum- 
mickache, I’d jes’ nachelly fray de 
hides offen um,’’ said Celia, rolling her 
eyes fiercely, like a tragedy queen. 
**Co'se, Mis’ Pett’son, yo’ unnerstan’, 
I was on’y talkin’ in parables, but de 
parables wukked an’ dey cheered up 
amazin’. Dey done lose dat colicky 
look right off.’’ 

Here Mr. Pettison broke in explo- 
sively. He had been weighing the 
‘* toddy-wiggle.”’ 

‘She has gained oyer a pound !’’ he 
cried, with incredulous glee. 

“Dat all?’ mourned Celia. 
“Humph! Po’ lil’ lamb ac’ jes’ lak 
she half starve when I tek hol’ of her. 
So I fill her up good. Ever’ time she 
open her lil’ mouf I done stick in a bot- 
tle. Dey ent been a cheep outen her.’’ 

‘‘ You did not make her wait three 
hours between feedings ?’’ gasped the 
mother in a frenzy. 

‘* Don’ yo’ frazzle yo’sef, Mis’ Pett’- 
son,’’ said Celia, soothingly, ‘‘I din’ 
mek her wait three minute ef she ac’ 
lack she want some mo’.” 

‘*Goodness gracious me, woman !”’ 
burst in Mr. Pettison. ‘‘ How in the 
world did the little one digest so much? 
Did you wake her up to cry ?’’ 

Celia thought she detected sarcasm 
and rolled her eyes at him reproachfully. 
‘*"Deed I’s’nt nosech a fool, Mr. Pett’- 
son. What yo’ tek me for?’’ 

‘* And the bottles—the bottles !’’ inter- 
rogated Mrs. Pettison, feverishly. ‘‘ Did 
you sterilize them twice daily, Celia ?’’ 

‘* Celia looked badly stumped. 

‘* Stai’lize? How dat—lI ent know 
‘bout dat wo'd ‘ stai’lize.’”’ 

‘It means to boil—to make surgi- 
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cally clean. Do not say that you neg- 
lected to clean them.”’ 

‘* Clean um ?’’ said Celia, bellowing 
in her relief. ‘‘Co’se I clean um! Ent 
goin’ to give no baby alive dirty bottles 
to feed outen !”’ 

‘But ow did you clean them? 
What was your process ?’’ 

‘*I processed same lak I wash any- 
thing. I swish um ’roun’ good in a 
mess o’ soapsuds. Den I rensh um. 
Den I stick um on nails in de fence to 
dry in de sun.”’ 

‘On rusty nails?” 

Celia looked for the first time worried 
and at fault. ‘‘I ent know yo’ want 
um stuck on rusty nails, Mis’ Pett’son,” 
she said, apologetically. ‘‘ Noone done 
tol’ me dat.”’ 

‘*Oh, I did not—I did not !’’ wailed 
Mrs. Pettison, wringing her hands. 

Celia cheered again and bellowed. 
‘*Den jes’ yo’ quit yo’ worritin’ Mis’ 
Pett’son. Yo’ might know I’d wash 
um right !’’ 

‘It can’t be helped, Celia; you did 
your best. But to sterilizea thing you 
have to boil it.’’ ® 
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‘‘Humph! Stai’lize mean bile ?’’ 

‘* Yes. We boil every single thing the 
baby puts into her mouth—twice a 
day.”’ 

Celia’s eyes bulged. 

‘“Yo’ bile dat lil’ lamb’s fingers 
twicer day? Oh, g'’way, Mis’ Pett’- 
son, yo’ sholy foolin’ ?”’ 

Mrs. Pettison’s bewildered eyes fol- 
lowed Celia’s to the sofa, where the 
youngest Pettison lay serenely sucking 
her hand. 

The Pettisons looked helplessly at 
each other and gave the whole thing up. 

They paid Celia liberally—tiberally 
enough to venture to ask her to go at 
once. Sheagreed, highly pleased that 
her methods had been worth such big 
money. 

‘‘An’ I'll come again an’ he’p yo’ 
out, Mis’ Pett’son, toreckly yo’ send 
for me. Yas'm. Good-by. I’se goin’ 
home now to stai’lize my ole man a dish 
o’ stew. Yas’m. Good-by.”’ 

Mrs. Pettison tottered to the book- 
case and hunted around for ‘‘ Ideal 
Motherhood.’’ She felt that she could 
not find it a minute too soon. 


HOW JERRY McLEAN DELIVERED THE GOODS 


By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Calumet K,"” ‘‘ Roger Drake, Captain of Industry,’’ Etc, 


alee. HE young man who had 
~~ r 2 
xe ) just entered the office 
@ ye» \\ boy who guarded the gate. 
<< ‘Take that to Mr. Mark, 
he pulled up the most comfortable chair 
the corner of the outer office afforded, 
Presently the boy came back. ‘‘ See 
you by-and-by,’’ he remarked. The 
his pocket a leather-bound catalogue 
with The National Rubber Belting Co., 
upon the cover in gilt letters, he began 
figuring upon one of the blank leaves 


handed his card to the 
will you > he said, pleasantly. Then 
and sat down to wait. 
young man nodded, and taking from 
and below, Jeremiah McLean, stamped 
with a finely-pointed, hard lead pencil. 


Every little while he would glance up, 
then turn back to his figuring again. 

Jerry Mclean was facing a critical 
half hour, a half hour in which he 
stood a chance to win a great prize—for 
Jerry—but an equally good, or perhaps a 
better, chance not to win it. If you had 
seen him just then, industriously figuring 
away, his hat on the back of his head, 
and a morsel of Floradora on his lips, or 
rather, between his teeth, for that was 
the way he always whistled, you might 
have supposed him unaware of the-im- 
portance of the occasion. But you 
would have been wrong. He and one 
other were the only two in the whole 
world who did know. 

The other was a girl, who wore, on 
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the third finger, a diamond ring. It 
was a modest little stone, but you could 
not have made her believe that there 
was a brighter one in the world. And 
whenever her eyes fell on it she would 
wonder a little wistfully how long it 
would be before she could have a plain 
gold band to wear beside it. 

At last the door opened and a thick- 
necked young man, who was smoking 
and chewing vigorously at a thick 
cigar, came out. 
Jerry McLean 
made a wry 
smile when he 
looked up and 
recognized him, 
but he nodded 
to him pleas- 
antly, and said, 
‘* How are you, 
Hanford?’’ 
when he came 
out of the gate. 

Theoffice boy 
said, ‘‘ You can 
go in now.’ 
The inflection 
was not pleas- 
ant, but Jerry 
pocketed his 
book, discon- 
tinued Florado- 
ra and with the 
greatest appear- 
ance of satis- 
faction, strode 
over to the open 
door. 

When heshut 
it behind him 
the man behind 
the desk looked 
up, scowled at 
him and said, with a curious echo of 
the office boy, ‘‘ So you’re here, Mr. 
McLean ?’’ 

**I came,’’ said Jerry naively, ‘‘ to 
see about closing up the contract for 
that belt.’’ 

Mark scowled still more deeply. 
‘* You needn’t have come. I’ll notify 
you if I decide to give you the order.” 

He began ostentatiously to write, 
whereupon Jerry, no whit dismayed, 
pulled up a chair and sat down. 
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‘* You two,”’ said Mark, digging his 
pen viciously into a big potato which 
served both as wiper and rack, ‘‘ you 
two seem to think that all I have to do 
is to sit around and hear you talk about 
your belting.”’ 

‘I’m not—’”’ began Jerry, and then 
began again. ‘‘I’d be sorry to take up 
too much of your time. And I’m sorry 
that Hanford has taken up any of it.’’ 

‘* You may well be,’’ observed Mark 
sardonically. 
‘*T think we’ll 
give him the 
job.’’ 

There was 
clearly no fe- 
ply to that, so 
Jerry sat in si- 
lence while 
Mark rum- 
maged through 
a pigeon - hole 
and then, pull- 
ing out a slip of 
paper consulted 
it. ‘‘ Your sam- 
ple didn’t test 
near as well as 
his,’’ he went 
on, poking the 
slip back into 
the pigeon-hole. 

‘Ts that the 
result,’”’ asked 
McLean lean- 
ing forward. 
**T’d like to see 

aie 
‘“No, that’s 
not it,’’ said 
Mark hastily. 
‘What the de- 
vil do you want 
Can’t you take my word for 


She wondered 
how long it 
would be. 


with it? 
it?”’ 

If Mark had been a sensitive man, or 
if his conscience had not become so 
used to lies that it regarded them merely 
as a matter of business, he might have 
imagined that he saw a flicker of con- 
tempt cross the young man’s face. But, 
even if the look had been fixed there, 
Mark could not have understood it. 

‘*You see, I made a test myself on 
another piece off the same belt after I 
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sent that sample around and it showed 
up wonderfully well. And if Hanford’s 
tested any better, it must be—well, it 
must be off the end of one of our own 
rolls, that’s all. If you haven’t that 
result here, may I go up to Mr. Wal- 
dron to find out just what it was ?”’ 

“You go to H—,’’ said Mark. 
‘You're dealing with me, not with 
Waldron. I don’t care for tests. They 
don’t amount to shucks. Your belt is 
good enough, if it ain’t as good as the 
other. But what interests me is the 
price.”’ 

He swung round in his chair, crossed 
the room in three strides, and slammed 
up the window. Then he slammed him- 
self into his chair and pounded the desk 
with his fist. 

‘* When you figured that price, Mr. 
McLean, you should have remembered 
that we’ve cut our teeth. All of our 
teeth. If you didn’t know that then, 
you know it now, don’t you? Your 
prices are a farce; a regular damned 
burlesque.”’ 

‘‘How were Hanford’s figures ?’’ 
asked Jerry. 

Mark shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Oh, 
he was wild at first. But he listened 
to reason. Hecame down. He came 
down to a very fair price.’’ 

‘* We're better equipped than Han- 
ford’s people are,’’ said Jerry thought- 
fully, ‘‘ and we can get the stuff out a 
little quicker if you’re in a hurry. And 
I think our belt is a little better. It 
tests better. Don’t you want to tell me 
just what Hanford’s bid was ?”’ 

Mark screwed his face into a deeper 
scowl. ‘‘ We are in a hurry,’’ he said. 
‘‘Here’s Hanford’s bid.’’ He pulled 
a sheet of paper from under two or three 
others and looked it over. ‘‘Um, um, 
eighty-one, twelve, seventeen nine six 
four—’’ he paused, and then read aloud, 
‘* Nineteen thousand nine thirty-three 
fifty. You can have it at that price to 
a cent, and not a cent more can you 
get. Do you want it? Yes or no?”’ 

He tossed the sheet aside and again 
began writing on his memorandum 
pad. Jerry scratched his head in un- 
feigned perplexity. Did he want it! 
How he wanted it! He wanted, for 
one thing, to begin doing business with 
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the Great Man who hired Mark to bully 
and steal and buy and sell for him, for 
the Great Man used many a mile of belt. 
And the House had made his getting 
this one order the condition from which 
depended their giving him what he had 
asked for. And what he had asked for 
would get the girl her ring. 

But he could not take it at the price 
that Mark had read out with such a show 
of magnanimity. All the profits were 
wrung out of the job at that figure. 
It was dry as an old boot leg, and 
barely big enough to cover the cost. 
Why had Hanford made an insane bid 
like that? 

But why hadn’t Mark snapped it up? 
Perhaps, after all, that was Mark’s bid, 
not Hanford’s. Mark never would have 
kept Jerry fifteen minutes in his office, 
lying to him, swearing at him, trying 
to bully him, if he had meant after all 
to give Hanford the job. No, it 
couldn’t be Hanford's bid. But Mark 
said it was, and that came to the same 
thing. 

Not quite; for just as Mark swung 
round in his chair and growled, ‘‘Well, 
what do you say?’’ a larking breeze 
sailed in through the open window, 
scattered his desk-full of papers all over 
the room, and sailed out again. 

Mark sprang for the one under Jerry's 
chair, but not so quickly that Jerry 
hadn’t time, without the least appear- 
ance of haste, to pick it up, and as he 
politely handed it back, to drop a brief 
glance upon it. 

It was Hanford’s bid, but Hanford 
had not come down. 

‘*Damn you,’’ said Mark, ‘‘ mind 
your own business.’’ 

‘* Sure,’’ said Jerry, good-humoredly, 
while Mark gathered the papers to his 
desk again. 

‘“Well,’? demanded Mark again, 
‘what do you say?’’ 

‘‘We can’t do it, Mr. Mark, at that 
price. I'll have to stick to my old 
bid.”’ 

** Knock off the odd hundreds,’’ said 
Mark, ‘‘ and call it twenty-four thou- 
sand, even.”’ 

‘*Done,’’ said Jerry. 

Mark pushed a bell twice and a 
stenographer came in quickly. ‘‘ Na- 
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tional Belting, twenty-four thousand.’’ 

The contract was all drawn but for 
thosetwo details, andin aminutethe man 
came back with two identical copies. 
Mark signed one. Jerry read his copy 
thoroughly (you did that when you 
dealt with Mark), noted the fact that 
there was a penalty of five hundred dol- 
lars a day after December 2oth, and 
finally wrote at the bottom, ‘‘ Jeremiah 
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dertaking, but, as Jerry said, his House 
was well equipped to do it. And the 
manager, being a person of foresight, 
rushed it faster than to a placid-minded 
onlooker might have seemed necessary. 
He knew he was a thousand miles away 
from the place where the belt must be 
delivered, he knew the year was draw- 
ing down to the thin end of the calen- 
dar, when the grain is moving east. 


‘Call it twenty-four thousand, even.”’ 


McLean, for the National Rubber Belt- 
ing Company.’’ 

Then he got up to go. ‘Have a 
cigar,’’ said Mark, pointing to three 
which laid on hisdesk. Then hesmiled 
for the first time. ‘‘ Hanford left ’em,”’ 
he added. It was a good cigar. 

It was a rush job, for to manufacture 
the complete rubber belting outfit for a 
big grain elevator, very little less than 
two and a half miles of it, eighty-five 
thousand pounds of it, is no small un- 


blocking up miles and miles of road, 
and when the weather is a matter to 
reckon with, and he did not want a 
casual snowstorm to cost the company 
all they might have made on the con- 
tract. So it came about that on Wednes- 
day evening, December roth, ten days 
before it was due at the elevator, Jerry 
McLean got a telegram that his belting, 
in two X. Y. Z. cars, numbered 543 and 
6,622, had started west. ‘‘ That cinches 
it,’ said Jerry. And next morning, 
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when Mark telephoned a wholly super- 
fluous reminder of the day the belt was 
due, Jerry answered with the utmost 
confidence, ‘‘ We'll have it there for 
you, Mr. Mark.’’ 

For on that same day it began to 
snow, great soft flakes near enough to 
the melting point to stick, and they 
piled up and packed down, and by Fri- 
day morning we little people awoke to 
find that some Titan child had laid his 
hand lightly upon us and upon all our 
little toy activities, and we had to be 
still. Our ridiculous little locomotives 
snorted and coughed in vain, our in- 
genious trolley cars buzzed and vainly 
lighted up the wintry sky with glaring, 
green arclights which dripped liquid 
fire; we clicked frantically little brass 
keys, and the loose ends of the wires 
may have sizzled where they lay in the 
snow; the child was laughing at us. 
But at last Nature went off to play at 
something else, and, left to our own de- 
vices, we began to bustle around again 
and set things to rights and to assume 
our normal proportions as lords of the 
universe. 

One of the first messages to come 
through after the wires tied up, directed 
Jerry to drop whatever else he might 
have in hand, find out in what par- 
ticular snowbank his cars were buried, 
and have them dug out and hauled to 
their destination. So he picked up his 
bag (it was always packed, just as a 
fireman is always dressed) and caught 
the next train east to Buffalo. 

At seven o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing he walked into the office of the 
superintendent of transportation and 
asked where his cars were. The super- 
intendent, who had sat at his desk for 
twenty-four hours, and who had no 
time for trifles, answered with more 
clearness and force than elegance, that 
he didn’t know. He professed equal 
ignorance as to when, if ever, they 
would reach Buffalo. 

‘‘ Where can I find the man who’s 
supposed to know?’’ asked Jerry. 

‘* Right here,’’ said the superintend- 
ent, thumping his chest. ‘‘I’m him.’’ 

So Jerry retired to the station wait- 
ing-room to decide what was to be done 
about it. He was buried in thought 


for a few minutes; then he got up with 
asigh. It was all too clear. The cars 
must be found. The railroad people 
couldn't find them. It was up to him. 
He consulted a time table, and then 
strode off to a shoe store a few squares 
away, where he bought a pair of red- 
flannel-lined ‘‘arctics.’’ He carried 
them under his arm back to the station, 
and climbed aboard an east-bound way- 
train which was just pulling out. 

The great X. Y. Z. Railroad was 
slowly recovering from the paralytic 
stroke which had fallen upon it. The 
Red Flyer, proudest boast of their pas- 
senger service, had been dug out of the 
snowbank where it had ignominiously 
foundered, and, though sadly fallen 
from its old estate, it plodded up and 
down as well as it could and everything 
else got out of its way. The other big 
through trains were moving along, too, 
and in between them, whenever and 
wherever they could be sandwiched, 
the ‘‘accommodations.’’ In every yard, 
at every siding, scores of laborers were 
at work with pick and shovel, and 
switchmen and yardsmen helped in a 
desperate effort to get perishable freight 
to rolling again. 

But the ordinary freight! That must 
wait its turn, and when its turn would 
be nobody, from the superintendent 
down, knew nor seemed to care. It 
lay, miles and miles of it, along the 
sidings, sometimes to be bumped about 
out of the way by little switch engines 
looking for cars marked ‘‘ perishable,”’ 
but in some places lying undisturbed 
in mile-long strings, the ice-armor still 
plating its sides, looking to the unin- 
itiated as though it was meant to stay 
there all winter. 

Jerry’s plan was epic in its simplicity. 
He was going up the line to stop at 
every siding and look at every car. He 
would keep on until he got to the other 
end if necessary, but he would find 
X. Y. Z. 543 and 6,622. He reckoned, 
though, that they were probably not 
very far from Buffalo. They ought to 


have got within a hundred miles of it 
before the blizzard stopped them. 

The brakeman on the train, to whom 
Jerry confided his errand, warned him 
that he would have a tough job, and 








The job had just begun. 
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Jerry had premonitions of his own, but 
he resolutely buckled on his ‘‘ arctics’’ 
at the first siding and began his quest. 
By the time he had looked over a quar- 
ter-mile of cars, only to learn at last 
that they were ‘‘empties,’’ he felt as 
though he had done a large, though un- 
rewarded, day’s work. When the end 
of the day mercifully came, and he 
found there was nothing to be done 
that night, it seemed a year since he had 
bought those arctics. A man who 
leads as active a life as Jerry’s is sel- 
dom a good walker. He never has 
time to walk. Jerry came out strong 
in a half block sprint for a train, but 
this day’s plodding in those infernal 
arctics had left him lame from neck 
to heel. He had been cursed and threat- 
ened with arrest by indignant yardmen 
and had had two narrow escapes from 
death. The last thing he did before he 
went to bed was to sit down in the 
office of the Railroad Man's Dollar-a-Day 
House to write the girl an account of it. 

That day was the first. There were 
four more just like it, except that in 
the early evening of the fifth day, 
Wednesday, by lantern light, he found 
his cars. 

It is wonderful how much five days 
can teach a man, especially when they 
are as long as those days had been. By 
Wednesday night Jerry had learned to 
walk the ties without falling down ; 
he much less frequently came within 
an ace of being killed by yard locomo- 
tives ; the switchmen and section hands 
no longer threatened to arrest him, but 
treated him as a man and a brother. 
He had learned something of their 
speech, for one thing—he could ask a 
question in a way that didn’t irritate 
them, and he had got something like 
their point of view. 

When he had found his cars the job 
was just begun. He had three days in 
which to get them out of the pocket 
where they had been shunted, out over 
several hundred miles of slippery, 
snowy, badly crowded rails, and along- 
side the Great Man’s elevator. 

Getting them started was easier than 
he had anticipated. The Great Man 
was his trump card; he was a great 
shipper—he dealt in bulky products, 
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his grain cars were even now taking up 
half the recd, and his name, therefore, 
was one to conjure with at headquar- 
ters. It is true that the Great Man 
wasn't really concerned in this case at 
all, or at least not yet. But the cars 
were consigned to his big new elevator, 
which everybody knew was a rush job. 

So the Great Man’s name loomed 
large and portentous in the telegrams 
which Jerry McLean sent in to the 
Superintendent of Transportation at 
Buffalo, with the result that a special 
order came back to the conductor of 
the fast freight, which, at four next 
morning, was due to thunder through 
the hamlet where those precious cars 
of belting had been side-tracked, that 
he was to stop there and bring 543 and 
6,622 along with him. 

Jerry’s first inclination, in the elation 
of this victory, was to wait for the 
Fast Freight, see his cars safely off 
and ride along home with them in the 
caboose. But he decided that this 
would be a ‘‘kid trick,’’ so he took 
the evening accommodation back to 
Buffalo. As he rode along, however, 
he began thinking again. The flying 
snow in the air outside, the rising wind, 
which whipped and shrieked in a way 
that the speed of their poor train offered 
no excuse for, the ominous prophecies 
of the crew, all helped bring him to the 
conclusion that his troubles wouldn’t 
be over until he had actually seen the 
cars under the train shed at the ele- 
vator. 

So when he got off at Buffalo, instead 
of engaging a berth in the Limited, he 
went upstairs to the general offices of 
the road. West of Buffalo the line has 
a different management and another 
name. We may call it the Straight 
and Easy (in whatever spirit you like). 
Jerry walked into the Car Service office 

this was about one o’clock Thursday 
morning—showed them his bill of la- 
ding, told them when the cars would 
be in, and said he wanted to go the rest 
of the way with them in the caboose. 

‘* What do you want to do that for ?’’ 
asked the car accountant. 

‘‘ We're cutting it pretty fine,’ 
Jerry. 





’ said 
‘‘We only have till Saturday 


night to get them through.”’ 
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‘The Straight and Easy is run from 
headquarters,’ said the accountant, 
‘‘not from the caboose of a freight 
train. You couldn't hurry things up 
any that way. Wealways know,’’ he 
continued easily, ‘‘ exactly where every 
car is, every minute, day and night, and 
whether it goes fast or slow doesn’t de- 
pend on the notion of a train conduc- 
tor.”’ 

‘*T have just spent five days out on 
the ties of the X. Y. Z.,”’ said Jerry, 
‘‘ in these beastly arctics, looking for 
those same cars. The X.Y. Z. had 
lost ’em, along with about a million 
others. If you happen to lose ’em I 
can’t afford to spend five more. From 
now on days cost five hundred dollars 
apiece.’’ 

‘* Well, you can't goin the caboose,”’ 
said the accountant. 

There was nothing more to be done 
at that time of night, so Jerry went 


across the street to the hotel and 
tumbled into bed. Next morning, 
after breakfast, he went back to 


the office, but this time he asked 
for the General Traffic Manager. He 
used up fifteen minutes of that offi- 
cial’s precious time, but he came out 
at last with a permit to go through with 
his cars. He had played his trump 
card again—the name of the Great Man 
who must have that belt by midnight 
on Saturday. 

He spent the day, most of it, witha 
customer, took another one to the the- 
ater in the evening, and along about 
midnight, after a brief interchange of 
compliments with the yard master, 
climbed into his caboose and bumped 
along out of the yard, on what he inno- 
cently thought to be the last stage of 
the journey. 

It had been snowing for twenty-four 
hours, not heavily—it was too cold 
but what had fallen was blown by the 
savage wind over the icy surface of the 
old snow in billowy drifts. Jerry set- 
tled down in a corner of the caboose 
he left the fire to the half-frozen crew, 
whenever they could take advantage of 
it—pulled his ulster collar about his 
ears, buckled his arctics around his an- 
kles, and dozed off in the comfortable de- 
lusion that this piece of work was done. 
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With ordinary luck, it ought to be. 
They had forty-eight hours in which to 
cover a little more than five hundred 
miles, and though the Straight and 
Easy was crowded to the breaking point 
with traffic, though the train was over- 
loaded and the going heavy, still there 
was time enough to count in all of 
that, and a little left for emergencies. 

But as it happened, emergency swal- 
lowed that little as a small boy bolts 
his last bite of pie and imperiously de- 
mands more. Friday afternoon the 
conductor came into the caboose witha 
handful of orders. ‘‘ We stay here,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Wreck up at Whitestown.”’ 

‘* How long ?” asked Jerry. 

‘* Don't know,’’ said the conductor, 
and throwing himself down on a bunk, 
instantly went to sleep. 

It was midnight before they started 
on again, and slower and more difficult 
was what small progress they made. 
Jerry counted off the miles when it was 
light enough to see the posts and cal- 
culated, again and again, the hours 
that were left. It was noon Saturday 
when they plodded into the yards at 
Harrison City, the beginning of the 
last division, with a hundred and ten 
miles still to go. 

Well, there they stuck, they and a 
mile or two more of other through 
freight, some that had reached Harrison 
City hours ahead of them and some that 
had been coming in since. And still it 
snowed. ‘The road was making a des- 
perate effort to keep even with the 
storm, and so far it was just succeed- 
ing. The wheels were going somehow. 
The east-bound Limited rolled in, 
changed engines and went on again. 
But the plain freight was stuck. For 
how long? Nobody knew 

Jerry gave up looking at his watch 
and staring out at the driving snow, 
and settled down to think. After study- 
ing awhile he went out and found the 
Superintendent of the Express Com- 
pany, who heard his story and laughed 
unpleasantly. ‘‘ Remember, that this 
is five days before Christmas,’’ he said. 
‘* We couldn't think of it 

Jerry nodded and went out. He had 
just one more chance. It lay with the 
division superintendent of the railroad. 


= 
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Jerry went into his office, told where he 
wanted to go and said he must have a 
special train. 

‘*The west-bound Limited will be 
here in ten minutes,’’ said the superin- 
tendent. ‘‘ That'll take you through 
quicker than a special would.”’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Jerry. ‘‘If you'll 
hook my two freight cars on behind 
the Limited that'll suit me first rate.’’ 

‘*Freight cars! Did you want a 
special to haul freight cars ?”’ 

So Jerry went ahead and explained. 
‘‘T don’t know,’’ said the superinten- 
dent. ‘‘ I never heard of such a thing. 
Do you know what it would cost? 
You’d have to pay—’’ he checked him- 
self cautiously—‘‘ I don’t know what 
you'd have to pay.’’ 

But on Jerry’s insistence, he began a 
brisk telegraphic conversation with his 
chief. ‘‘We can’t do it. We'd get 
up against the express company. 
They'd be on our backs in a min- 
ute.”’ 

‘“The express company was offered 
this job and wouldn’t take it. And 
we'll square ourselves with them any- 
way.’’ And, seeing the issue hanging 
in doubt, Jerry again got out his trump, 
the name of the Great Man, who must 
have his belt before midnight. 

So the keys began to rattle again, 
and at last the superintendent said, 
‘‘ All right, if you'll pay the price. 
It'll cost you two dollarsa mile. That’s 
more than our regular rate,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘ but, with the road tied up as it is, 
it’s the best we can do.” 

‘*And cheap at that,’’ observed 
Jerry. ‘‘I want a fast schedule.’’ 

At six o'clock that evening they 
started, with a scream and a jerk, to 
cover that last hundred and ten miles. 
In the week past Jerry had been meas- 
uring miles by the number of times his 
heavy arctics had to be lifted from one 
tie to another, and it was only after 
swaying round the curves and shriek- 
ing past way stations for an hour that 
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he fell back into his old way of think- 
ing a mile but little longer than a 
minute. 

He was taken by surprise when, look- 
ing out, he began to see signs of their 
journey’s end. Then there was an hour 
of switching, backing, waiting and 
starting up again. 

And then they rolled into the elevator 
car shed. Jerry looked at his watch. 
‘‘ It’s about ten-thirty, isn’t it?’’ Jerry 
asked the conductor. 

‘** Ten-twenty-nine,’’ 
consulting his own. 

Jerry pulled a box of cigars out of 
his bag and handed it to him. ‘‘I 
wish,’’ he said, ‘‘that you’d tell me 
your nameand address. If any question 
comes up as to just when we delivered 
the goods, I want to be able to settle 
_ ag 

(And indeed, when Jerry saw Mark 
on Monday, Mark began by saying, 
‘* Well, you’ve only one day’s penalty 
to pay.’’ ‘‘ I came in with those cars,’’ 
said Jerry. Mark grinned sourly. 
‘*Why didn’t you say so, then?’’ he 
demanded.) 

Jerry found the constructor and told 
him his belt had come. Then he caught 
a car downtown. He was still in a 
hurry. 

For somebody was waiting for him. 
He knew that she was watching the 
hands of the clock getting round toward 
midnight. He knew she was still con- 
fident that he would win in his race 
with the clock. 

She had opened the door for him be- 
fore he had time to ring the bell. She 
didn’t ask him if he had won. 

A little later—a scandalous hour, to 
be sure—as he sat before the fire, she 
noticed a look of pain in his face and 
asked him what it was. 

‘“It may be gout,” he said, smiling 
over the memory of the Railroad Man’s 
Dollar-a-Day House, ‘‘but I rather 
guess it’s chilblains. Did you see my 
arctics ?”’ 


he answered, 





The first step is the construction of the coffer dam. 


THE GREATEST OF POWER DAMS 


By CHARLES 
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HEN the waters of the Ni- 
agara River were made to 
flow over turbines to give 
electric power and light 

to the city of Buffalo it was considered 
a great revolutionary feat of engineer- 
ing. But at Niagara the dam and 
the fall were there from the begin- 
ning. The power was ready in the 
rough—it had only to be applied to 
the machinery. When, however, it was 
proposed to utilize the speed and force 
of the Hudson River and to turn them 
into the power that lights towns, runs 
street railways and vitalizes factory 
plants, the problem wasa different one. 
The river was there, but the fall had to 
be created, and to do this it would be 
necessary to build one of the largest 
dams ever constructed. No such bar- 
rier, great or small, had ever been 
placed across a river of a volume and 
flow equal to that of the Hudson just 
above Glens Falls, N.Y. The dam 
was the most critical and interesting 
feature of the whole enterprise. 

When it was decided to build the 
dam somewhere in the Hudson River 


valley, surveyors worked up and down 
the stream for more than a year, while 
the company purchased water rights 
and bought great tracts of woodland 
along the river bank. At length a 
place for the construction was chosen 
about eight miles above Glens Falls, 
where the river flows in a succession of 
broken rapids through the low, wooded 
hills. The valley is not particularly 
narrow there, but the current runs at 
the rate of ten miles an hour. The wall 
was to be eighty feet high, and would 
make a barrier that would back up the 
water in the river into a lake five miles 
long and about half a mile wide at its 
broadest point. 

There are not many people living in 
the valley below, yet the projectors of 
the enterprise knew that if the dam ever 
gave way the wall of water, eighty feet 
high and extending back all those 
miles, would sweep far out into the 
plains beyond the hills, and carry such 
destruction in its way that the memory 
of the Johnstown flood wood be forgot- 
ten beside it; and they planned thejr 
construction accordingly. The chosen 
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spot was ten miles from any town where 
supplies could be procured, and that 
made necessary an enormous amount 
of teaming over bad roads, but there 
were compensations in the discovery of 
some excellent quarries of stone close 
by, together with a good sand pit. The 
thousands of logs, too, that were needed 
in the cribbage and other constructive 
work were close at hand in the woods 
on the river bank. It was only neces- 
sary to hirea small band of expert lum- 
bermen, easily secured in that woody 
country, and keep them steadily at 


The coffer dam from the outside. 
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work was the construction of a coffer 
dam built out into the river from the 
north bank. A coffer dam is a tempo- 
rary structure, strong enough to resist 
the force of the current for a time and 
to furnish the dry space for the building 
of a permanent dam behind it. In this 
instance it was made of ‘‘ cribbage’”’ 
work—great cribs of logs piled one on 
the other and securely anchored by 
masses of stone and dirt. ‘The illustra- 
tion on the opposite page gives an ex- 
cellent idea of this kind of a construction. 
The wall of logs and dirt was extended 


The gap shown in the permanent wall was purposely 


left there as an outlet for the river. 


work in order to have all the timber re- 
quired. There were more than 30,000 
logs used on the work, an item which 
may give some idea of the scale of the 
operation. 

The construction of the dam was be 
gun on the north bank, about eight hun- 
dred feet from the bed of the river. The 
plan was to build the power-house in 
the original river bed, as that would be 
the point where the greatest fall of water 
could be secured, and close to the south 
bank, which is high and very steep. 

The first ostensible beginning of the 


slowly out into the river at right angles 
to the bank, within one hundred feet 
of the south shore. There, at a right 
angle from the end, a slighter wall was 
continued down the river a short dis- 
tance and then, in a wide curve, back 
to the north bank. The water was 
pumped out of this enclosure, and then 
work on the foundations of the perma- 
nent dam could be begun. A short fifty- 
foot pier of cribbage work was built out 
from the high and steep south shore 
toward the end of the coffer dam, leav- 
ing a narrow opening of about twenty 





The cribbage work forms the foundation of the coffer dam. 


feet between the two walls through 
which the water raced turbulently. 
While the work was being done in 
the river bed that part of the permanent 
dam, which extends from the high 
north bank to the edge of the river bed 
and the beginning of the coffer dam, 
had been practically finished, excepting 
for a gap of one hundred feet purposely 
left midway in it. The plan was to con- 
struct a power-house at a point just be- 
low the twenty-foot opening between the 
coffer dam and the pier, through which 
flowed the full concentrated force of the 


Hudson River. It was necessary to 
close this opening and divert the river 
toward the north bank around the 
coffer dam and through the gap left in 
the main wall. To accomplish this, a 
wedge-shaped mass of cribbage work 
thirty feet high was built directly overthe 
opening. This cribbage work was sus- 
pended in mid-air by heavy ropes fastened 
to the adjacent timbers. Men with axes 
were stationed at each rope, and ata 
given signal every rope was cut, the 
giant mass of timber went down like a 
shot, and ina second the most difficult 


The construction of the permanent wall is carried on behind the protection of the coffer dam. 





A general view of the entire work in the very beginning 





feat of the whole undertaking was ac- 
complished. Then stones and dirt were 
showered upon the framework until 
the water no longer came through, and 
the river, deprived of its outlet, rose 
along the whole length of the wall till 
it was high enough to find its way out 
through the north gap. After this the 
coffer dam was built up to a greater 
height above the water, making a ram- 
part of dirt and cribbage work full ninety 
feet high, measuring from the bottom 
of the river. It is the largest coffer 
dam that has ever been built. 

Behind the rampart of dirt excavat- 
ing was carried on to the depth of sixty- 
five feet below the river bed, for the 


line of the dam happened to cross a 
pocket of hard pan, which had to be 
dug out before the foundation could be 
laid on bed-rock. The width of the 
foundation being, of course, in propor- 
tion to the height of the structure, the 
base of the dam spread out at this deep- 
est point to a distance of 115 feet. The 
enormous mass ef masonry required to 
fill up the great hole made this the most 
important and tiresome part of all the 
construction, and, although every effort 
was made to advance this work, it was 
just well under way when the season of 
spring freshets arrived. 

The river is ice-bound all through 
the winter, and the thousands of logs 





Before the freshet the work on this part of the dam was pushed as rapidly as possible, 
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when the river still flowed 


cut during the snow season are piled 
high on the ice and along the banks wait- 
ing for the floods to carry them miles 
away tothe saw mills. As a transpor- 
tation agent the river never fails in the 
spring, and when the thaw comes sud- 
denly the huge cakes of ice and masses 
of logs are hurried along in a tremen- 
dous confusion of whirling energy ap- 
palling in its force. 

In the spring of 1902 the thaw came 
suddenly, the river rose over night and 
the ice and logs began battering at the 
tall dirt wall till it shook like a huge 
jelly. The banging and hammering kept 
on until it was no longer safe to work 
behind it. The men were withdrawn 


undisturbed in its 


natural channel. 


and the whole company gathered along 
the bank to watch the struggle between 
the wall and the water. The end came 
without any great crash. A _ piece of 
the dam simply melted away, and 
through the opening poured the water, 
ice and logs. More than a million and 
a half logs went over that hole in the wall 
in a day, before the tlood slowly abated. 

The course of the river had reverted 
through the break to nearly its old 
channel, and before anything more 
could be done on the wall it was neces- 
sary to stop the hole, rebuild the coffer 
dam and pump out the lake which had 
formed in the hollow behind it. Ac- 
cordingly a V-shaped raft of logs was 


After the freshet had broken down the coffer dam the river flowed through this part 
of the work, 
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built, big enough to fill the break in the 
wall. With the greatest care it was 
floated down the stream and held oppo- 
site the opening. Just as it was being 
let into the gap one of the guiding 
sables snapped, the raft slewed round 
and plunged sideways through the hole, 
carrying part of one of the walls with 
it. This so enlarged the opening that 
a second raft had to be made, wider 
than the first and consequently far more 
difficult to guide and manage. With 
infinite labor and pains this one was at 
last floated down and sunk in the open- 
ing. Dirt and stones were showered on 
it and the hole was finally closed. 
After three weeks of steady toil, day 
and night, with the pumps the pit was 
dry enough to work in again. 

The ordinary layman who sees the 
results of such labor cannot grasp the 
details with any comprehension. To 
say that 150,000 barrels of cement were 
used in making the concrete in which 
the huge blocks of granite were laid ; 
to state that 400,000 tons of this same 
granite were built into the wall; that 
30,000 trees were cut for the woodwork ; 
that 1,500 men labored for three years to 
complete this narrow barrier stretching 
across the river, represents only a series 
of ungraspable ideas. But the process 
required to turn out one of those buck- 
ets of concrete, to quarry and transport 
one of those blocks of stone, is simple 
enough and yet marvelous enough to 
excite his comprehending wonder. 

The concrete, for instance, is created 
out of the stones of the hillside in one 
small complete plant close to the works. 
Here, in the same little building, is a 
stone-crusher like an enormous me 
chanical mortar and pestle with a 
capacity of 600 tons of rock a day, 
screens of various sizes, mixing ma- 
chines for water and sand and cement, 
and the numerous bucket elevators and 
chutes through which the different ma- 
terials descend and ascend before they 
are satisfactorily mixed and ready to be 
dumped out into the waiting buckets. 
The quarries and sand pits are fortu- 
nately near the work, but, yet to get 
the stones in place, more than half a 
mile of narrow-gauge railroad, with en- 
gines, cars, switches ard all the appar- 
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atus of a miniature railway was in 
constant use. And where the railway 
stops begins the complicated system of 
cable ways, hoists and cranes that form 
a network above the great excavation, 
and lift and carry the stones and con- 
crete buckets from the bank, to drop 
them in the middle of the groups of 
waiting workmen. 

Down in the hole, one hundred and 
fifty feet below the completed part of the 
wall, in a chasm of natural boulders 
and masonry rocks, the pumps drum 
and gurgle, taking out of the pit for 
their daily task half a million of gallons 
of water. Far overhead the buckets 
go flying swiftly by along the cable 
ways, then stop as suddenly and slide 
down to the ground, to rise again empty 
a minute later and be swept out of sight 
over the edge of the wall. Great hooks 
suspended from heavy chains swoop 
down, grasp an enormous stone and 
then, far above the confusion, slide 
through the air again to lower it to its 
place on the wall as accurately and 
gently as if it were a mere pebble. The 
great cranes that raise and lower their 
enormous arms and circle round ina 
narrower radius, add to the orderly con- 
fusion. Far above the hole towers the 
huge dirt wall of the coffer dam with 
its lattice work of supporting beams, 
the ends of great logs sticking out 
through the sides, and on top the scaf- 
folding of the cable towers standing 
high against the sky, looking altogether 
like nothing so much as the familiar 
drawings in the back of Csesar’s com- 
mentaries of the Roman method of at- 
tacking a walled town. 

A watchman sits all day long on top 
of the coffer dam in a little shed between 
the cable towers, his hand on the pull 
of asteam whistle. Ifa bucket swings 
too widely, or a crane ora hook is in 
danger of tangling or catching in any 
of the innumerable wire ropes, he pulls 
the whistle. Instantly all hoisting and 
lowering stops, the whole work holds 
its breath till the danger is passed; and 
then begins again to throb and bustle. 
These cable ways that have to be so 
carefully watched are remarkable them- 
selves, for they are the longest contriv- 
ances of their kind in the world. The 
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The Greatest of Power Dams. 


biggest of them stretches between its 
anchorages on the opposite banks of the 
river 2,400 feet and has an operating 
distance between its towers of 2,140 
feet. It needs 11,400 feet, or fully two 
miles of wire to run this gigantic aerial 
road. The cable ways are worked all the 
time to their full capacity and so are the 
men who run them. 

The finished dam—it will probably 
be completed early next spring—will be 
1,400 feet long, exclusive of the 400 
foot wall of the canal built to conduct 
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of this canal the water falls through ten 
tubes down to the turbine wheels placed 
below in the power-house. Each of 
these turbines is connected with a gen- 
erator capable of developing 5,000 
horse-power. The plant can only 


reach its full capacity of 50,000 horse- 
power during eight months of the year, 
when the river is high. At other times 
it will develop never less than 20,000 
horse-power, which will be transmitted 
to the country round about within a 
radius of fifty-six miles. There is a pop- 





An artificial mountain of granite and rubble concrete was created here for the dam to rest on. 


the water to the turbine wheels. The 
greatest height will be 154 feet, with a 
width along the top of seventeen feet. 
There are one or two such constructions 
slightly larger in size, but none that 
bar so mighty and powerful a river. 
The power house which is to utilize 
the force of the river is placed, as was 
said before, near the south bank. At 
the southern end of the dam are a num 
ber of water gates leading into a canal 
400 feet long and roo feet broad, with a 
depth of twenty feet. On the north side 


ulation of 300,000 people living within 
this district, which includes the towns 
of Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Cohoes, 
Glens Falls and Saratoga. 

The Hudson river, flowing quietly 
through this region, will drive the 
trolley-cars, light the cities and run the 
foundries, machine shops and pumping- 
stations. As the river is the greatest 
natural feature of the region, it will be- 
come at the same time the greatest in- 
dustrial factor, and that, too, with no 
loss even of its beauty. 














REED SMOOT, MORMON APOSTLE AND U. S. SENATOR 


UBLIC attention has once more 
p been attracted toward Utah. This 
time it is in consequence of the 
conceded election of a Mormon Apostle 


to the United States Senate. This will 
be the first time that one of the twelve 
apostles of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, the ruling body 
of the Mormon Church, has ever been 
elected to Congress. 

Reed Smoot was born in Salt 
City, Jan. 10, 1862. 


Lake 
His father, Abra- 


ham O. Smoot, was a Kentuckian, and 
one of the pioneers in settling the Salt 
Lake Valley, while his mother was a 
Norwegian. When he was ten years 
old the boy’s father moved to Provo 
City, fifty miles south of the capital of 
Utah, and there the family have lived 
ever since. Abraham Smoot was not 
only Mayor of Provo City and member 
of the Legislature for that district, but 
he was also chief officer there of the 
Mormon Church, presiding over all its 
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affairs in Utah County. Hewas also en- 
gaged in a number of industrial and mer- 
cantile enterprises and, with Brigham 
Young, built up the Brigham Young 
Academy, the leading educational in- 
stitution of the Mormon Church. 

Reed Smoot was educated at the 
Brigham Young Academy and gradu- 
ated from it in 1879. He immediately 
entered one of the co-operative institu- 
tions which had been founded in Provo 
City by his father and Brigham Young, 
and in eighteen months became manager 
of the company. Four years later he 
was made superintendent of the Provo 
Woolen Mills, the largest manufactur- 
ing plant of its kind west of the Mis- 
souri River. He passed six years of 
hard practical work at the mills and in 
other business enterprises, and was then 
sent as a missionary to Europe. He 
traveled about a year in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, when he was un- 
expectedly recalled in consequence of 
the serious illness of his father. On his 
return he became very active in church 
work, and after his father’s death was 
chosen a member of the Presidency of 


the Utah State of Zion. At the general 
conference of the church in Salt Lake 
City, April 8, 1900, he was unani- 
mously chosen and sustained as one of 
the twelve apostles of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints, a 


position he still holds. Mr. Smoot, 
however, while an ardent devotee of his 
religious faith, is still a man of affairs. 
He is President of the Farmers’ Bank, 
in the city of Provo; Vice-President 
and director of the Grand Central Mine, 
one of the greatest ore producers in the 
State; director and manager of the 
Provo Woolen Mills; President and 
part owner of the electric lighting sys- 
tem of Provo City, and holds many 
other positions of profit and importance. 

In spite of his many business and 
religious interests Smoot is the foremost 
representative of the new political life 
of Utah. At an early date he became 
convinced of the disastrous effect, so- 
cially and commercially, of the old-time 
animosities which raged between the 
Church and the anti-Church parties in 
Utah Territory, and in 1888, he an- 
nounced himself a Republican, hired the 
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Opera House in Provo to open the cam- 
paign, and secured the services of 
United States District Attorney Varian 
to make the first Republican speech ever 
given in that city. Since then he has 
been a consistent supporter of Republi- 
can policies, principles and candidates. 

In 1896, when Utah went for Bryan, 
Smoot stood firm. Later, through his 
personal influence, the state once 
counted strongly Democratic, was con- 
verted to Republicanism. Two years 
ago it sent enough Republicans to the 
State Legislature to overcome the Dem- 
ocratic majority in that body, and thus 
secured for the party another United 
States Senator. His remarkable serv- 
ices entitled him at that time to prom- 
inent mention for the Senate, but he 
declined to become a candidate. This 
year, however, he entered the race 
before the primaries and conventions 
were held, and announced himself as a 
candidate if his party should succeed in 
carrying the election. It did so bya 
large majority, and Smoot is the logical 
nominee of the Republican party. 

Personally Mr. Smoot is a tall, well- 
preserved and vigorous man; he is a 
good public speaker, and being barely 
turned forty may well be counted among 
the young men in politics. 

The case of temporary Congressman 
Roberts is still fresh in people's minds, 
and when Mr. Smoot presents his cre- 
dentials on the floor of the United 
States Senate the whole broad and deep 
question of Mormonism will become 
the subject of national debate. But 
Smoot’s personal record is very differ- 
ent from that of Roberts. He is the 
husband of one wife only, and his fam- 
ily of six children is free from the cruel 
misfortune of a divided house, which 
has rightly been regarded as the worst 
taint of Mormonism. At the same 
time, those who know from observa- 
tion or experience the complete auto- 
cracy of the Mormon Church, its organ- 
ization, which is only approached in ef- 
fectiveness by the organization of Tam- 
many Hall, its tenacious grip on a large 
and fertile area of our national territory, 
may well pause to consider the effect of 
a spokesman of this institution sitting in 
a chair of the United States Senate. 





































ZN the morning of that 
day old Corcoran 
awoke early. When 
he went out to the 
pump the sun was 
only just beginning to 
drive the chill out of 
the air. Corcoran rub- 
bed the cold water 
vigorously into his 
short-cropped white hair, sputtered a 
little with his face in the tub and 
emerged at last glistening clean. He 
picked up the jagged fragment of 
mirror and wielded the old wire hair- 
brush, which hung from the pump by a 
string. He was more alert than usual. 
As a matter of fact he had gone to bed 
sober the night before—which had very 
few precedents in his memory. 

Sarah was taking down dishes and 
pans for the making of breakfast when 
he came back into the kitchen. He 
stood in the door and watched her as 
she moved about oblivious to him, and 
he noted something like her mother’s 
manner and gulped a little. When at 
last her eyes caught his figure she 
started. It was almost the first time 
that she had not had to pound again 
and again at his door to arouse him 
from his dull slumber. 

‘* Where’s Willie ?"’ he asked. 

‘* He’s dressing.’’ 

‘‘ He ought ’a’ been up before this.” 

‘* He’ll be here in a minute.’’ 

‘Sarah, /’ goin’ to get the break- 
fast this morning—the way we used to 
doincamp. You just leave things.’ 

‘‘ Why, Father !”’ 














EE 
SONG OF THE DRUM 


By H. BANNISTER MERWIN 


** Come, clear out !’’ 

‘‘Father! Are you going to—’ 

‘* Just clear out! I don’t want you 
fussin’ around.”’ 

Sarah hurried to the parlor and sat 
primly on the horse-hair sofa. She could 
not forget to be prim in this room even 
in the moment of surprise. Her eyes 
wandered vaguely from the marble- 
topped ‘‘stand,’’ with its red-plush 
photograph album, labeled ‘‘ Our 
Friends,’’ to the lithograph of Perry at 
the battle of Lake Erie; then to the 
wax flowers under their glass case on 
the mantel. She looked up to the wall 
above the flowers and gave a little ex- 
clamation. Everything was suddenly 
clear to her. And yet all she saw was 
an old drum, battered and dented, its 
sticks framed diagonally above. 

Tom Corcoran’s drum. High in the 
place of honor, it was the constant re- 
minder of a departed but unfaded serv- 
ice. Whatever old ‘Tom was now, he 
had given four years of life to his coun- 
try. Though he hung around the bar- 
room in the hourly hope of earning a 
drink by some odd job or of being 
treated by visitors who enjoyed his 
garrulous recital of great battles; 
though he neglected his two children, 
letting Sarah, still in her ‘teens, wear 
out her slender fingers with a needle 
for the food and clothing it scantily 
bought; though he was useless, the 
butt of youngsters when he staggered, 
the contempt of the decently disposed— 
he had served his country. The drum 
testified for him. When he slung it 
over his shoulder on rare occasions 
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people did not jeer. With the drum 
before him and the two sticks in his 
hands he was master. Then he could 
stir the blood of men—could do with 
them what he would. The respect that 
others felt for his drum he felt too, but 
he made that martial mastery no excuse 
for his degradation. He would never 
drum for a drink, no matter how desire 
parched him. 

Sarah remembered that this day was 
the greatest in the history of the town. 
The Grand Army men were coming. 
There would be a sham battle on the 
Fair Grounds and a band contest, and 
over all would preside as judge and dis- 
tributor of prizes General , Cor- 
coran’s old commander. She under- 
stood, therefore, her father’s unexpected 
mood. 

Just then Willie came 
parlor. 

‘* What’s the matter with Dad ?’’ he 





into the 


asked. ‘‘ Didn’t he come home last 
night ?” 

‘‘Ssh! Yes. He’s getting break- 
fast.”’ 

‘* He?’’ 


‘*Don’t say anything. You know 
the band contest is to-day.”’ 

‘*Ts he goin’ to drum ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. Don’t sayanything.”’ 

The meal was eaten in silence. What- 
ever the old man’s mood, he hugged it 
close, eating reflectively, with distant 
glances out of the window. When he 
pushed away from the table he went to 
his room and took from a drawer in the 
bureau a faded army uniform. He laid 
it on the bed and brushed it carefully, 
smoothing out the wrinkles. In the 
shoulder was a mended place; a cavalry 
sabre had made the rent. As he noted 
it the old scar seemed to throb on his 
arm. He looked to the wall, where his 
honorable discharge hung in its walnut 
frame. There was a trace of weakness 
in his bearing. Conquering the emo- 
tion, he put on the uniform and went 
to the parlor, where he took down the 
drum and adjusted the straps over his 
shoulder. Sarah was watching him 
furtively through the open kitchen 
door and throwing significant looks to 
Willie. 


Old Tom drew the sticks softly 


through his fingers. His eyes glazed a 
little with some memory, but he 
breathed deep, raised his chin and 
marched out of the front door. 

‘* Father !’’ called Willie. ‘‘ Are you 
going to drum ?’’ 

Old Tom did not answer. 
clicked after him. 

‘‘He never put the uniform on be- 
fore,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘ He must be going 
to drum.” 

‘‘And we'll go, Sarah. Won't we 
go?” 

‘Yes, we'll go.” 

The Fair grounds were crowded 
early in the day. ‘The town was there, 
and the surrounding country had yielded 
up its wagonfulls, to say nothing of the 
hundreds of excursionists who had 
come by train. For the Grand Army 
reunion had been much heralded, and 
the fact of the General’s presence 
would of itself have insured a throng. 

Families wandered in groups from 
the lemonade booths to the ring-toss, 
and thence to the shooting gallery and 
the trained bear and the merry-go- 
round. Little girls clung close to their 
mothers. Small boys darted every- 
where, yelling to one another. Old 
men who wore the blue hailed one an- 
other and drew aside for tales, begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Well, you see, the second day 
at Gettysburg, I—’’ or, ‘‘ I remember 
at Antietam—’’. 

About noon the grand-stand began to 
fill. People took their lunch baskets 
there and ate in groups, spread leisurely 
among the benches. As the luncheons 
disappeared the unoccupied seats be- 
came fewer. Sarah and Willie slipped 
up to a far corner unnoticed in the 
confused interchanges of greetings and 
reminiscences. They sat very straight 
and whispered to each other. 

‘‘There’s Jim Wilson,’’ 
Willie. 
you.”’ 

‘* We used to play together.”’ 

‘“Why don’t he come any more? 
Why don’t any fellers come to see 
you ?”’ 

‘*There’s no need of your asking 
that, Willie. You know just as well 
as I do.” 

‘* Same reason why they chase me at 


The gate 


remarked 
‘‘He used to come to see 
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school, I s'pose,’’ murmured Willie, 
and Sarah sighed. 

The small boys in the grand-stand 
were restless by this time. They began 
to stamp their feet, irregularly at first 
and then in rhythm. Older boys joined 
in. The noise became so thunderous 
that Mr. Smythe, the master of cere- 
monies, who was also the town under- 
taker, hurried to the front, looked 
deprecatingly about and clapped his 
hands, putting on his professional look. 
There was a lull. 

‘*We must remember,’’ called Mr. 
Smythe, ‘‘ that the General is coming.’’ 

At this the boys began to whistle and 
cheer, and soon were stamping louder 
than ever. Mr. Smythe tried vainly to 
bring order, but was obliged to give it 
up and return to his seat. 

Several false alarms that the General 
was arriving were followed by the rustle 
and clatter of the people getting to their 
feet. At last a'carriage swung around 
the corner of the stand and came to 
a stop. The General descended and 
moved slowly to the box reserved for 
him, with Judge Wilson, his host. 
There was no mistaking the General’s 
erect old figure, the gray beard half 
hiding the kindly face. The people 
cheered frantically, not stopping until 
long after he had entered his box, 
where he stood smiling and bowing. 
‘‘Don’t keep him standing! Don’t 
keep him standing!” shouted one to 
another, and the noise died out. The 
General took his seat and conversed in 
low tones with Judge Wilson, while the 
people droned like swarming bees. 

It was time for the band contest to 
begin. A blare of brasses flattened the 
air, and the Zouave band from the State 
Capital swung around the grand-stand, 
marching in good order and playing the 
‘‘ Washington Post.’’ The leader strode 
in front, swinging his huge baton and 
sometimes throwing it high into the 
air and catching it as it fell, without 
once permitting its whirling to cease. 
Round and round marched the players, 
stopping finally before the stand and 
putting a new access of energy into 
their music. The cheeks of the cornet- 
ists were puffed out like red apples ; 
the clarionetists never missed a note; 


the drums rattled ; the trombones and 
great horns groaned in the most ap- 
proved rhythm, and the leadercontinued 
the gyrations of his baton with an agil- 
ity that seemed almost incredible. At 
the last flourish the drums beat again, 
and the band marched proudly from 
the field. 

‘“The State Zouaves,’’ whispered 
Judge Wilson to the General, amid the 
applause. ‘‘ They’ve won half a dozen 
contests.’’ 

As the next contestants came into 
view there was a burst of cheering. 
Local pride made the local band popu- 
lar, and half the people in the stand 
recognized that it was performing a 
piece new to its repertoire. The familiar 
faces of the players stared without rec- 
ognition at their friends and neighbors 
among the auditors. The cornetists 
and trombone players were not quite 
sure of their notes, so they had their 
music fastened to their instruments. 
The leader, George Schroeder, who was 
also head of the fire department, waved 
his baton with due regard to time, but 
not so much to expression. The new 
yellow uniforms were very effective in 
the sunlight. The piece went smoothly 
at first. Presently one of the cornetists 
skipped a bar and blew loud notes that 
had norelation to things in general. 
His neighbor kicked him; Schroeder, 
the leader, gave him an agonized look. 
He knew something was wrong, but he 
dared not stop, and plunged ahead 
into deeper and deeper abysses of 
discord. 

Then Schroeder, being essentially a 
man of quick decision, marched his 
band away, still playing, and sought a 
seclusion where the poor offender could 
be sufficiently sworn at. The crowd 
cheered patriotically. 

The next band came from Belgravia, 
the metropolis of an adjoining county ; 
the next, from Waterford. These four 
were all that had entered for the con- 
test, and the people, after applauding 
the last, settled down to a noisy dis- 
cussion of rival merits. The local ma- 
jority thought that Schroeder’s presence 
of mind should win his men the prize, 
but the outside contingent swore by the 
Zouaves to a man. 
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Sarah and Willie had been too excited 
to take part in the enthusiasm. They 
had their own secret. After each piece 
they had peered about, earnestly won- 
dering of their father. Would he come? 
Was the old drum to sound that day? 
They knew that he had not entered his 
name, but they also knew that any de- 
termination he might have formed 
would not be stayed for ceremonial rea- 
sons. When the Waterford band 
marched away the hearts of the two 
children sank. 

‘‘IT guess he isn’t coming,’’ said 
Sarah, with a wistful lingering of her 
hope. 

Just then a hand was laid on Willie’s 
shoulder. He turned with a start, to 
see his father’s face peering over the 
back of the grand-stand. 

‘* Willie! Willie!’’ whispered 
old man. 

‘* What, father ?”’ 

‘*T want you to fife for me.”’ 

‘* My fife ain't here.’’ 

‘‘T’ve got it. Play it the way I 
taught you. Come on.”’ 

Willie slipped over the rail and slid 
down the scantling supports. Sarah 
remained upright on the bench, await- 
ing what was to come with eager 
dread. 

What was that? Two thousand 
faces turned in wonder. A drum was 
beating the long roll. Softly it began, 
then swelled to a great volume of mut- 
tering sound, dying away again and 
breaking gently into a pulsating 
rhythm. A fife pierced the air, forced 
into a wild old army song. On the 
field, side by side, marched Corcoran 
and Willie, straight to a position in 
front of the stand. The buzzing of 
protest died away before them—just 
the exclamation, ‘‘It’s Corcoran!” 
swept through the crowd. Judge 
Wilson whispered a tolerant explana- 
tion to the General, who looked with a 
sudden light of recollection on the 
figure of the veteran drummer of his 
old corps. 

Willie finished his tune and stopped, 
but the drum kept on. It leaped into 
action likea live thing freed from sharp 
bonds. It swept everything before it 
in a conquering advance of sound until 
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it entered the hearts of its hearers, 
beating there and sending the warm 
blood glowing through the arteries. 
The General had stepped to his feet 
and was leaning forward, one hand 
clutching the rail of his box, but no 
one noted him. Every being in that 
crowd was alone in his own feeling. 

R-r-r-r-r-r-ruh-ruh! A great black 
cloud covered the land. The mountains 
were lost in it; cities and towns were 
seen through it dimly. Lower it sank 
until it shadowed everything. Fire 
flashes shot through it and thunder 
growled. The rush of wailing voices 
was heard, and the cloud retreated a 
little, showing men in swarms, hurry- 
ing here and there. They massed to- 
gether and struggled for victory, the 
cannon booming in deep sub-bass to 
their hoarse shouts. Armies formed 
and scattered again. They were over 
the land like ants. 

R-r-r-r-r-r-rat-tat! Out of the confu- 
sion swung compact thousands. They 
plunged into the receding darkness, 
cheering as they went. They fought ; 
God, how they fought! Everything 
fell before that conquering advance. 
Chains were loosened. Cities and towns 
flared up in burning and harvests with- 
ered, but on went the army in blue, 
swelling a great song for the flag that 
makes us free—on to Atlanta—on and 
on, with the shadows scurrying before 
it—on tothe gleaming sea, with mighty 
shouts, the victor’s pzean, the praise of 
liberty for the suffering, of light for 
those who had dwelt in darkness. 

The drum ceased. The General drew 
his hand across his eyes and saw—a 
grizzled old man holding by the hand a 
white-faced little boy. The people 
were still. Sarah sat rigid, with a red 
spot on each cheek. 

When the cheering came there was 
no stopping it until long after old Cor- 
oran and Willie had marched away. 
Judge Wilson and the General con- 
versed together in low tones, and the 
Judge beckoned Mr. Smythe and sent 
him on an errand, from which he re- 
turned ina few minutes with some neg- 
ative answer. Jim Wilson was called, 
and, after nodding his assent to an in- 
struction, mounted a bench and looked 
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searchingly through the crowd. Sarah 
flushed when he caught hereye. She 
flushed more when he made his way 
over the benches to her, the people 
watching him expectantly. 

‘*Sarah,’’ he said, ‘‘ they can’t find 
your father or Willie, but the General 
wants you. Will you please come with 
me ?’’ 

‘Oh, I—”’ 

She choked a little, but got to her 
feet and moved down through the pas- 
sage the people made for her. There 
was much clapping. The General took 
her hand and told her that she ought 
to be very proud, and he hoped that 
Willie would grow up to be a brave 
and good man, like his father. 

Then the General made a little 
speech. He told the people that they 
had heard a humble instrument made 
great by genius; that what they had 
heard and felt when Corcoran played for 
them was a message of pure patriotism 
from a true heart; and when he had fin- 
ished he placed the prize of one hundred 
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dollars in gold in the hands of Sarah. 

As Sarah slipped out of the Fair 
grounds and walked down the dusty 
road—she had not waited to see the 
sham battle, and Judge Wilson had 
kindly helped her to escape noisy con- 
gratulations—she heard a low whistle 
from under the hedge, and turned to 
see Willie’s half-frightened face looking 
up at her. 

‘* Did they—did they—?”’ 
on the question. 

‘“They gave the prize to me for 
him.”’ 

‘The prize? 
lars ?”’ 

‘““ Yes; here—but where is he ?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. He went away and 
wouldn’t answer me.”’ 

They trudged to the house together 
and ate their supper alone. 

Late that night old Corcoran was 
helped home by three men, who took him 
to his room with more gentleness than 
usual, and laid him on his bed, setting 
the drum on the floor beside him. 


He stuck 


One hundred dol- 





EAGERNESS 


By EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE 


My heart throbs in tune with the heart of the ocean, 
—The world’s heart a-beat in its rhythmical motion— 
Sea-winds lull to slumber the memory of grieving, 
The sin burdened soul of me tenderly shrieving. 


The summer sea translucent blue-green is glimmering, 
Purple and rose in its under-sheen shimmering ; 

Over the dreaming world’s color and fragrance 

Pearly clouds wander in chance-driven vagrance 


Curve of the ripple, the wave’s bosom wrinkling, 


Lapping of water, the yellow sands crinkling, 
Whistle of blackbird, and cry of the plover,— 
Peace ... yet, ye world of men, I am your lover! 


Rose of the world, so ye call I am coming, 

The bee of desire in my eager soul humming! 

Though love and light laughter give way to grim sorrow, 
My soul is afire for the living to-morrow! 








HE impelling force that bids 
me begin this humble tribute 
to a gentleman and an actor 
with those oft-repeated lines 
of childhood—Once upon a 
time—is due, no doubt, to the 
fact that, though it is in no wise a story 
of the fairies, yet it comes from out that 
long ago clouded in the misty haze 
of years through which every man peers 
at times, with the joy of. recollection 
tugging at his heart. 

And so I repeat that, once upon a 
time there arrived at my father’s house 
in Kensington, London, a gentleman 
and his son. They had come from Aus- 

«tralia, my_brother, sister and myself 
were told, and with childish curiosity 
we followed their every move. The 
younger man, it seemed, had met with 
an accident on shipboard. He was 
straightway bundled off to bed in a 
darkened room, while the servants were 
for several hours busied with the in- 
structions of the doctor, and we young- 
sters were much interested in the occa- 
sional remarks concerning ‘‘ poultices,” 
‘* medicines,’’ and ‘‘ every two hours— 
unless he sleeps,’’ etc., which in muffled 
tones were whispered in the halls and 
outside the door of the guest chamber. 

In good time my father explained 
that the older gentleman was a pirate 
chief; that he was in hiding, and that 
the utmost secrecy must necessarily be 
maintained lest his whereabouts become 
known. The younger man, he assured 
us, was the first mate of the pirate craft 
over which this chief held sway, and 
had been frightfully wounded in a hand- 
to-hand combat against tremendous 
odds. Most of his limbs had been sev- 
ered from his body, while the trunk 
had been literally hacked into small 
bits. And then, just as our eyes were 
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about to pop out of our heads, we were 
assured that the unfortunate was being 
gradually put together and patched up 
again, and would in time, no doubt, be 
able to resume his proud position under 
the black flag. 

And so for days—even for months 
afterward—we held the kindly-faced 
gentleman in wholesome awe as the 
Terror of the Seas, and had whispered 
consultations in the nursery concerning 
the probable action of the first mate 
once he was grown solid again. It 
wasn't long before he was able to be 
about, however, and as neither of our 
guests gave outward sign of committing 
in our midst the crimes of which we 
believed them capable, our confidence 
gradually returned. 

And that was my first meeting with 
Joseph Jefferson and his son Charles. 
Even to-day the recollection of my 
childish fear at the footfall of this 
gentle soul brings a smile to my lips— 
for surely no man was further from sug- 
gesting a Terror of the Seas than this 
staunch veteran of our profession, whose 
gentleness has shone for so many years 
through the characters of K7p and 
Caleb, Mr. Golightly and artful Fight- 
ing Bob Acres. 

To write of Joseph Jefferson as I have 
known him in the years which have 
come and gone since that memorable 
visit to Kensington, must needs be to 
write with enthusiasm. He represents 
to-day, as he has represented for a long, 
long time that so-styled old school in 
which a gentle personality, a tender 
humor and a genuineness of heart and 
soul were the chief charms of comedians, 
and when Florenceand Raymond, Owens 
and E. A. Sothern—as well as many 
others—were known and loved for their 
kindly, courteous and gentle ways. 
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None of us seem to have much gentle- 
ness nowadays. We all have bicycle 
faces--hard and set, tense and eager- 
looking, and suggestive, I fear, of the 
thought that we have full opinions of 
our own worth—a fact borne out, I am 
bound to admit, by some of the advance 
notices one reads. And well may we 
ask, What is the matter with the pres- 
ent generation of players? Perhaps, 
though, in this day of ‘‘ big things,”’ 
from the organization of trusts to the 
staging of plays, it has become neces- 
sary to assert oneself more or suffer the 
humiliation of being thrust into the 
rear ranks. 

It wasn’t so in Jefferson’s day. An 
actor took his art seriously then, and 
did not depend to such an extent upon 
scenic embellishments and the graceful 
exaggerations of the press man ahead. 

One, night some years ago, as I 
entered Dorlon’s oyster house on West 
Twenty-third street, I saw Joseph Jeffer- 
son and W. J. Florence sittting at a 
table near the door. Jefferson was talk- 
ing earnestly to Florence, who was 
looking very much ashamed of himself, 
with eyes cast down and fiddling with his 
oyster fork. Glancing up he saw me, 
and, as if glad to escape from a scold- 
ing, he cried, ‘‘ Come over here and sit 
down with us.’’ 

‘*How do you do,”’ said Jefferson. 
‘* Pardon me a moment. Iam telling 
Billy about a point he spoiled this 
evening.’’ They were playing ‘‘ The 
Rivals’’ at the Garden Theater. He 
proceeded to haul the shame-faced Flor- 
ence over the coals for not having the 
necessary expression on his face at the 
proper moment. 

‘* Well, I was thinking of something 
else,’’ said Florence. 

‘* Ah, that’s it,’’ said Jefferson, ‘‘ but 
you missed the point, and let me tell 
you that you would have got a round 
of applause there ’’—naming some other 
portion of the scene—‘‘ if you had made 
the pause in the right place.”’ 

‘‘Look here,’’ said Florence, sud- 
denly, losing his remorseful expression, 
‘you killed your own effect by speak- 
ing too quickly on that line,’’ and he 
instanced one of Bob Acres’ best mo- 
ments. 
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Jefferson’s face fell. ‘‘ That’s so, 
Billy, that’s so, I spoiled that line. I 
was thinking how well I was playing 
too, and I forgot my look before I 
spoke.”’ 

Florence became quite cheerful again. 
‘*He’s been giving me fits,’’ said he, 
‘* for the last ten minutes. He wasn’t 
so devilish good himself to-night.’’ 

To see those two veterans polishing 
their work, to find them in their hour 
of recreation gilding refined gold was 
an object lesson of some value. That 
sort of thing was not a new experience 
to me, for I had been accustomed to see 
my father fight and argue by the hour 
together over such minute matters as a 
look or a gesture. ‘The attention, the 
indefatigable attention to detail, the vast 
importance of perfecting every tone, 
every movement, every look of a char- 
acter before trusting to any God-given 
quality of genius or inspiration, was 
one of his axioms. These principles I 
had seen my father hammer into many 
a table after the play. 

Anyone who sees for the first time 
the sketch books of McClise, indeed of 
any great painter, will be astounded by 
the multitude of studies and sketches 
connected with a single picture—an arm, 
an eye, a hand, a bit of drapery, drawn 
in detail over and over again in pencil, 
in sepia and in color. It seems aston- 
ishing thata man already master of his 
art should find it necessary to take such 
pains, but it is in the same spirit that 
Mr. Jefferson has worked at the char- 
acters we all know so well. The pre- 
cision with which he plays, the perfec- 
tion of detail which adorns each per- 
formance, is the result of just such 
minute care as he and Florence were 
bestowing on their work that night in 
Dorlon’s. 

The ability to live with one’s work 
all the time is not, I fancy, given to 
every man. But it is a very necessary 
quality in an artist. The kind of ‘‘talk- 
ing shop’’ which consists in button- 
holing some poor friend and telling him 
by the hour how clever you are, is not 
what I mean. I mean the faculty 
which enables a man to put everything 
he reads or sees or feels into his 
work, so that the work grows with 
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the growth of his own mind and soul. 

The actor who is satisfied is lost. 
Mr. Jefferson will be the first to tell 
you that, and when his last perform- 
ance is given—which God grant may 
be many years hence—he will assure 
you that he could have done still bet- 
ter. I know my father was never satis- 
fied with his Dundreary—up to his last 
days he was changing and worrying 
over lines and bits of business which he 
had spoken and practiced for years, to 
everybody’ssatisfaction but his own. 

The kindly, gentle radiance of an art 
like Jefferson’s, however, is felt with 
a gratitude that must be a power- 
ful plea for the theater as a good influ- 
ence everywhere. 

It is inspiring for other actors to 
contemplate one of their craft far on in 
years, still holding the affectionate 
attention of a great people, command- 
ing honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, and all that should accompany 
old age. And all this without having 
recourse to sensational sword fights or 
special trains, or Carmen kisses or live 
animals on the stage, or rows in public 
places—even without denouncing other 
actors. Just the reward of practicing 
the gentle art of acting—and what a 
gentle art it is—when practiced by gen- 
tle folk. Jefferson’s ‘‘ Rip’’ is a book 
of poems. I am quite sure people will 
remember a look, or a wink, or a smile 
of his lips, when they will be quite 
unable to recall many now familiar 
verses. 

The quality that breathes of poetry 
and tenderness in painting, or writing 
or acting, must have the true ring of 
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simplicity. The ease of execution 
which alone makes all art natural, 
comes from a devotion to the work 
which many of us can command, but 
this other thing, this poetic spirit, is a 
gift and one not often given. How 
many try hard enough—but yet can 
never be tender or true or simple on 
the stage? ‘‘ He is clever—but cold. 
She is brilliant, but she does not move 
me at all.’’ One often hears this. And 
that very man or woman has been sob- 
bing bitterly, shedding real tears, feel- 
ing the scene to the heart of them. Why 
can’t they convey that gift to the au- 
ditor then ? 

Or people say, ‘‘ I can’t laugh at that 
man, he’s trying too hard to be funny.”’ 
The poor man feels the humor of his 
lines, why can’t he make the audience 
laugh? 

The actor must make the observer 
feel his exhibition of feeling. The 
whole victory does not consist in put- 
ting on a suit of strange looking clothes 
and an outlandish wig. The outward 
and visible sign is nothing without the 
inward and spiritual grace. 

The art of Joseph Jefferson does not 
strike you in the face and demand your 
approval or your life. It reaches out 
across the footlights and puts its arms 
about your neck, draws you close to its 
heart and comforts you. And well 


might we borrow a thought from the 
master of literature and declare that 
his life is gentle and the elements so 
mixed in him that Nature may proclaim 
to all the world that her pride, her love 
and her respect for such a man will live 
through all eternity. 
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By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN 


VIII.—ConrTINUED. 


T every previous shift in 
this ever-changing drama, 
my desire had been to set 
my wits against the facts, 
and, if I could, puzzle out 

this mystery. But I had no such 
temptation now. I did not want to 
waste any time in thought, but to 
act, and that immediately. Dorothy, 
for all Gilbertine’s intimation to the 
contrary, had the key to the enigma 
in her own breast. Otherwise, why 
should she have ventured upon that 
surprising and necessarily unpalatable 
advice to Sinclair—an advice he seemed 
to have followed—not to marry Gilber- 
tine Murray at the time proposed. 
Nothing but the knowledge of some 
facts which had not yet been made 
clear to me, or to the general crowd, 
could have nerved her to such an act. 
My one hope of understanding this 
matter lay with her. To seek her at 
once where I had been told she awaited 
me, seemed the natural course, and if 
any real gratitude underlay the look of 
trust she had given me at the termina- 
tion of our last interview, she would 
reward my trust by unbosoming her- 
self of all that called up doubt between 
us. 
I was at the door of the boudoir im- 
mediately upon forming this resolution. 
Finding it ajar, 1 pushed it softly open, 
and as softly entered. To my astonish- 
ment, the place was very dark. Not 
only had the shades been drawn down, 
but the shutters had been closed, so 
that it was with difficulty I detected 
the slight, black-robed figure which 
lay crouched among the cushions of a 
lounge, with head buried in her out- 
stretched arms. She had evidently not 
heaid my entrance, for she did not 
move; and, struck by the pathetic atti- 
tude, I advanced in a whirl of feeling 


which made me forget all convention- 
alities, everything, in fact, but that I 
loved her and believed in her. Laying 
my hand softly on her head, I gently 
whispered :— 

‘‘Look up, dear. Whatever barrier 
there was between us has fallen. Look 
up and hear how I love you. Then we 
will talk and clear away all these 
shadows.”’ 

She thrilled as a woman only thrills 
when her secret soul is moved, and 
rising with a certain grand movement, 
turned her face upon me, glorious with 
a feeling that not even the dimness of 
the room could hide. 

Why, then, did my brain whirl and 
my heart collapse? It was Gilbertine, 
and not Dorothy who stood before me. 


IX. 


IN THE LITTLE BOUDOIR. 


Never had I dreamed of such an ex- 
planation of all our secret troubles. I 
had seen as much of the one cousin as 
the other in my visits to Mrs. Lansing’s 
house, but Gilbertine being at the time 
I first made their acquaintance already 
engaged to my friend Sinclair, I nat- 
urally did not presume to study her face 
for any signs of interest in myself, even 
if my sudden and uncontrollable passion 
for Dorothy had left me any heart to do 
so. Yet now, in the light of that un- 
mistakable smile, that beaming eye 
from which all troublous thoughts 
seemed to have fled forever, a thousand 
remembrances came up which not only 
made me bewail my own blindness, but 
which seemed to explain the peculiar 
attitude always maintained by Dorothy 
towards myself, and many other things 
which a moment before had seemed 
fraught with impenetrable mystery. 

All this in the twinkling of an eye. 


* Begun in November, 
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Meanwhile, misled by my words, she 
drew back a step and, with that light 
still on her face, murmured in low but 
full-toned accents :— 

‘‘Not just yet! itis toosoon. Let 
we simply enjoy the fact that I am free 
and that the courage to win my release 
came from my own suddenly acquired 
trust in Mr. Sinclair’s goodness. Last 
night—,’’ and she shuddered—‘‘ I saw 
only another way—a way the horrors of 
which I hardly realized. But God 
saved me from so dreadful, yea, so un- 
necessary a crime, and this morning—” 

It was cruel to let her go on, cruel to 
stand there and allow this ardent if 
mistaken nature so ingenuously to un- 
fold itself while I, with ear half-turned 
towards the door, listened for the step 
of her whom I had never so much loved 
as at that moment, possibly because I 
had only just come to understand the 
cause of her seeming vacillations. My 
instincts were so imperative, my duty 
and the obligations of my position 
seemed so clear, that I made a move as 
she reached this point, which caused 
Gilbertine first to hesitate, then to stop. 
How should I fill up this gap of silence? 
How tell her of the great, the grievous 
mistake she had made? The task was 
one to try the courage of stouter souls 
than mine. Buta thought of Dorothy 
nerved me; perhaps, also, my real 
friendship and commiseration for Sin- 
clair. 

‘* Gilbertine,’’ I began, ‘‘ I will make 
no pretense of misunderstanding you. 
The situation is too serious, the honor 
which you do me too great; only, I am 
not free to accept that honor. The 
words which I uttered were meant for 
Dorothy. I expected to find her in this 
room. I have long loved your cousin— 
in secrecy, I own, but honestly and 
with every hope of some day making 
her my wife. I—I—’”’ 

There was no need for me to say 
more. The warm and clinging hand 
turning to ice in my clasp; the wide- 
open, blind-struck eyes, the recoil ; the 
maiden flush rising, deepening, cover- 
ing chin and cheek and forehead, then 
fading out again till the whole face was 
white as marble and seemingly as cold, 
told me that the blow had gone home 
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and that Gilbertine Murray, the un- 
equalled beauty, the petted darling of a 
society who recognized every charm 
she possessed save her ardent nature 
and great heart, had reached the height 
of her many miseries and that I had 
been the one to place her there. 

A great pity and a great respect at 
once seized me, and I endeavored to 
utter some futile words, which she at 
once stopped by a gesture of her hand. 

‘You can say nothing,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘I have made an awful mis- 
take, the worst that any woman ever 
made.” Then, with long pauses and 
as if her tongue were clogged by shame 
—perhaps, by some deeper if less ap- 
parent feeling—‘‘ You love Dorothy. 
Does Dorothy love you ?”’ 

My answer was gentle, but honest. 

‘*T have dared to hope so, notwith- 
standing the little opportunity she has 
given me to express my feelings. She 
has always held me back, and that very 
decidedly, or my devotion wouJd have 
been no secret.’ 

‘*Oh, Dorothy !” 

It was the cry of a full heart, but not, 
even with all that shame upon her, of 
an embittered one. Indeed, it seemed 
as if for the moment her thoughts were 
more taken up with her cousin’s possi- 
ble unhappiness than with her own. 

‘* How I must have made her suffer ! 
I have been a curse to those who loved 
me. But Iam humble now, and very 
rightly.” 

I began to experience a certain awe 
of this great nature. There was grand- 
eur even in her contrition and, gazing 
at her colorless features, sweet with al- 
most an unearthly sweetness, notwith- 
standing the anguish consuming her, I 
suddenly realized what Sinclair’s love 
for her must have been. To call such 
a woman his, to lead her almost to the 
foot of the altar and then to see her turn 
her back upon him and depart! Surely 
his lot was an intolerable one, and, 
though the interference I had uncon- 
sciously made in his wishes had been 
involuntary, I felt like cursing myself 
for not having been more open in my 
attentions to the girl I really loved. 

Gilbertine seemed to feel the bent of 
my thoughts, for, pausing at the door 
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towards which she had moved, she 
stood with the knob in her hand and, 
with averted face and form, observed, 
gravely :— 

‘‘Tam going out of your life. But 
before I do so I would like to say what 
may palliate my conduct a little in your 
eyes. I have never known a mother. 
I early fell under my aunt’s charge, 
who, detesting children, sent me away 
to school, where I was well enough 
treated, but never loved. I was a plain 
child and felt my plainness. This made 
me awkward, and as my aunt had 
caused it to be distinctly understood 
that she had only sent me there to have 
me educated for a teacher, my position 
awakened little interest and few hearts, 
ifany, warmed towards me. Meanwhile 
my whole breast was filled with but one 
desire—to love passionately and, if pos- 
sible, to be loved passionately in return. 
Years passed ; I grew, but not in hap- 
piness or self-confidence. Girls who 
used to pass me by without seeing me 
now paused to .give me stares, if not 
their hearts. I did not understand this 
change, and withdrew more and more 
into myself and the fairyland made for 
me by books. Romance was my life, 
and I began to dream of what I would 
do had I been born beautiful and 
wealthy, when my aunt suddenly vis- 
ited the school, saw me and at once 
took me away and placed me in the 
most fashionable school in New York 
City. From there I was launched, 
without any word of motherly counsel, 
into the gay society you know so well. 
Almost with my coming out I found 
the world at my feet and, though my 
aunt showed me no love, she evinced a 
certain pride in my success and cast 
about to procure for me a great match. 
Mr. Sinclair was the victim. He visited 
me, took me to theaters and eventually 
proposed. My aunt was in ecstacies. 
I, who felt helpless before her will, was 
glad that he, at least, was a gentleman, 
and, to all appearance, respectable in 
his living and nice in his tastes. But he 
was not what I fancied in a man and, 
while I accepted him—it was not pos- 
sible to do anything else, with my aunt 
controlling every action, if not every 
thought—I was happy only in the frivo- 
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lous way common to girls who seea 
wedding before them, with the prospect 
of a great establishment beyond. I 
cared so little for Mr. Sinclair himself 
that I forgot to ask if his many atten- 
tions were the result of any real feeling 
on his part or only such as he consid- 
ered due to the woman he expected to 
make his wife. You see what girls are. 
How I despise myself now for this mis- 
erable frivolity ! 

‘* All this time I knew that I was not 
my aunt’s only niece; that Dorothy 
Camerden, though I had never seen her, 
was as nearly related to her as I was. 
For, true to her heartless code, my aunt 
had placed us in separate schools and 
we had never met. When she found 
that I was soon to leave her and that 
soon there would be nobody to see that 
her dresses were bought with discretion, 
and her person attended to with some- 
thing like care, she sent for Dorothy. I 
shall never forget the hour this sweet 
girl arrived. 1 had been told that I 
need not expect much, but when, on 
coming downstairs on my way to the 
opera, I caught my first glimpse of her 
dear face in the hall, I saw that my 
soul’s friend had come and that, mar- 
riage or no marriage, I need never be 
alone again. 

‘* But I do not think that I impressed 
my cousin quite so favorably as she did 
me. Dorothy was not used to elaborate 
dressing and all the follies of fashion- | 
able life, and her look had more of awe 
than expectation in it. But I gave her 
a hearty kiss, and in a week she was as 
brilliantly dressed as myself. 

‘*T loved her, but from blindness of 
eye or an overwhelming egotism, which 
God has certainly punished, I did not 
consider her beautiful. This I must 
say, if only tocomplete my humiliation. 
I never thought, even after you came 
and I became the daily witness of your 
many attentions to her, that it was on 
her account you visited the house so 
often. I had been so petted and spoiled 
since entering society that I imagined 
you were kind to her simply because 
honor forbade you to be too kind to 
me; and seeing in you a man different 
from the others—one—who—who 
pleased me as the heroes of my old ro- 
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mances had pleased me, I gave you all 
my heart and, what was worse, confided 
my folly to Dorothy. 

‘* You will have many a talk with her 
in the future, and some day she may 
prove to you that it was vanity and not 
badness of heart which made me misun- 
derstand your feelings. Having re- 
pressed my own impulses so long, I saw 
in your reticence the evidences of a like 
struggle, and when you came in here 
just now so happy I—well—we will 
say—no more about all this—forever. 
What I related concerning my aunt’s 
death was true, only that which 
paralyzed my hand and voice when I 
saw her raise the drop of death to her 
lips was the fact that I had meant to 
die by this drop myself, in Dorothy’s 
room, and with Dorothy’s arms about 
me. This was my secret—a secret, 
however, which I have had to part with 
to the man below, who would not credit 
my story till I told him the whole 
truth.’’ 

‘* Gilbertine,’’ I prayed, for I saw her 
fingers closing upon the knob she had 
lightly held till now, ‘‘do not go till I 
have said this one word. The love 
which a young girl seeks is not always 
that which would stay her in the years 
of enlarged womanhood. The heart you 
have ignored is a heart to supply the 
deepest need. Do not let it slip from 
you. God never gives a woman sucha 
love twice.” 

‘‘T know it,’’ she murmured, and 
turned the knob. 

I thought she was gone, and let the 
sigh which had been laboring at my 
breast have vent, when suddenly I 
caught one last word whispered from 
the threshold :— 

‘‘ Throw back the shutters and let in 
the light. Dorothy is coming. I am 
going now to call her.’’ 

An hour had passed, the hour of 
hours for me, for in it the sun of my 
happiness rose full-orbed and Dorothy 
and I came to understand each other. 
We were sitting hand in hand in this 
blessed little boudoir, when suddenly 
she turned her sweet face towards me 
and gently remarked :-— 

‘* This seems like selfishness on our 
part; but Gilbertine insisted. Do you 
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know what she is doing now? Help- 
ing old Mrs. Cummings and holding 
Mrs. Barnstable’s baby while her maid 
packs. She will work like that all day, 
and with a smile, too. Oh, it is a rich 
nature! I think we can trust her 
now.”’ 

I did not like to discuss Gilbertine 
even with Dorothy, so I said nothing. 
But-she was too full of her theme to 
stop. I think she wished to‘unburden 
her mind once and forever of all that 
had disturbed it. 

‘Our aunt’s death,’’ she continued, 
‘will be a sort of emancipation for 
her. I don’t think you, or anyone out 
of our immediate household, can realize 
the control which Aunt Hannah ex- 
erted over everyone who came within 
her daily influence. It would have 
been the same had she been poor in- 
stead of being so very rich. In her cold 
nature dwelt an imperiousness which 
no one could withstand. You know 
how her friends, some of them as rich 
and mighty as herself, bowed to her 
will and submitted to her interference. 
What, then, could you expect from two 
poor girls entirely dependent upon her 
for everything they enjoyed? Gilbert- 
ine, with all her spirit, could not face 
Aunt Hannah’s frown, while I studied 
to have no wishes. Had this been 
otherwise, had we found a friend in- 
stead of a tyrant in the woman who 
took us into her home, Gilbertine might 
not have let her feelings take such com- 
plete possession of her. It was the 
necessity she felt of smothering her 
natural impulses, and of maintaining in 
the house and before the world an ap- 
pearance of satisfaction in her position 
as bride-elect, which caused her to fall 
into such extremes of despondency and 
deep despair. Her self-respect was 
shocked. She felt that she was living 
a lie and hated herself in consequence. 
You may think I should have told her 
the real state of your feelings after those 
words you let fall in my ear one night 
at the theater. But indeed, I did not 
dare to. I feared, I knew not what, 
and felt that I would rather trust to 
time and the effect of her approaching 
matriage upon her. I nowsee I did 
wrong; that she was really a stronger 
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woman than I thought, and that we 
might all have been saved the horrors 
which have come upon us had I acted 
with more firmness at that time. But 
I was weak and frightened. I held you 
back and let her go on deceiving her- 
self, which meant deceiving Mr. Sin- 
clair, too. I thought, when she found 
herself really married and settled in her 
own home, she would find it easier to 
forget, and that soon, perhaps very 
soon, all this would seem like a troubled 
dream to her. And there was reason 
for this hope on my part. She showed 
a woman’s natural interest in her out- 
fit and the plans for her new house, but 
when she heard you were to be Mr. 
Sinclair's best man every feminine in- 
stinct within her rebelled and it was 
with difficulty she could prevent her- 
self from breaking out into a loud No! 
in face of aunt and lover. From 
this moment on her state of mind grew 
desperate. In the parlor, at the theater, 
she was the brilliant girl whom all ad- 
mired and many envied, but in my little 
room at night she would bury her face 
in my lap and talk of death, till I moved 
in a constant atmosphere of dread. 
Yet because she looked gay and laughed, 
I turned a like face to the world and 
laughed also. We felt it was expected 
of us, and the very nervous tension we 
were under made these ebullitions easy. 
But I did not laugh so much after com- 
ing here. One night I found her out 
of her bed long after everyone else had 
retired for the night. Next morning 
Mr. Beaton told a dream—lI hope it was 
a dream—but it frightened me. Then 
came that moment when Mr. Sinclair 
displayed the amethyst box and ex- 
plained with such a nonchalant air how 
a drop from the little flask inside would 
kill a person. A toy, but so deadly! 
I felt the thrill which shot like light- 
ning through her, and made up my 
mind she should never have the oppor- 
tunity of touching that box. And that 
is why I stole into the library at the 
first moment I had to myself and took 
down the little box and hid it in my 
hair. I never thought to look inside; 
I did not pause to think that it was the 
flask and not the box she wanted, and 
consequently felt convinced of her safety 
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so long as | kept the latter successfully 
concealed in my hair. You know the 
rest.’ 

Yes, I knew it. How she opened 
the box in her room and found it empty. 
How she flew to Gilbertine’s room, and 
finding the door unlocked, looked in, 
and saw Miss Lane lying there asleep 
but no Gilbertine. How this fright- 
ened her and how, forgetting that her 
cousin often stole to her room by means 
of the connecting balcony, she had 
wandered the house in the hope of 
coming upon Gilbertine in one of the 
downstairs rooms. How her mind mis- 
gave her before she had entered the 
great hall, and how she turned back 
only to hear that awful scream go 
up as she was setting foot upon the 
spiral stair. I had heard it all before 
and could imagine her terror and dis- 
may; and why she found it impossible 
to proceed any further, but clung tothe 
stair-rail, half alive and half dead, till 
she was found there by those seeking her 
and taken up to her aunt’s room. But 
she never told me, and I do not yet 
know, what her thoughts or feelings 
were when, instead of seeing her cousin 
outstretched in death on the bed they 
led her to, she beheld the lifeless figure 
of her aunt. The reserve she main- 
tained on this point has been always 
respected by me. Let it continue to 
be so. 

When therefore she said, ‘‘ You know 
the rest,’’ I took her in my arms and 
gave her my first kiss. Then I softly 
released her, and by tacit consent we 
each went our several ways for that day. 

Mine took me into the hall below, 
which was all alive with the hum of 
departing guests. Beaton was among 
them, and as he stepped out upon the 
porch I gave hima parting handclasp 
and quietly whispered :— 

‘* When all dark things are made 
light you will find that there was both 
more and less to your dream than you 
were inclined to make out.’’ 

He bowed, and that was the last word 
which ever passed between us on this 
topic. 

But what chiefly impressed itself 
upon me in connection with this after- 
noon’s events was the short talk I had 
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with Sinclair. I feared I forced this 
talk, but I could not let the dreary day 
settle into still drearier night without 
making clear to him a point which, in 
the new position he held towards Gil- 
bertine if not towards myself, might 
seem to be involved in some doubt. 
When, therefore, I had the opportunity 
to accost him I did so, and, without 
noting the formal bow with which he 
strove to hold back all confidential 
communication, I said :— 

‘*It is not a very propitious time for 
me to intrude my personal affairs upon 
you, but I feel as if I should like you 
to know that the clouds have been 
cleared away between Dorothy and my- 
self and that some day we expect to 
marry.”’ 

He gave me the earnest look of a man 
who has recovered his one friend. Then 
he grasped my hand warmly, saying 
with something like his old fervor :— 

‘The happiness you deserve awaits 


you. What remains for me is of little 
moment fo-day. To-morrow we will 
see.’’ 


The Coroner, who was a good man 
who had seen much of life and hu- 
man nature, managed with much dis- 
cretion the inquest he felt bound to 
hold. Mrs. Lansing was found to have 
come to her death by a meddlesome in- 
terference with one of her niece’s wed- 
ding trinkets; and, as every one 
acquainted with Mrs. Lansing knew 
her to be quite capable of such an act 
of malicious folly, the verdict was duly 
accepted and the real heart of this trag- 
edy closed forever from all human eye. 
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As we were leaving Newport Mr. 
Sinclair stepped up to me. 

‘*T have reason to know,’’ said he, 
‘*that Mrs. Lansing’s will will be a 
surprise not only to her nieces but to 
the world at large. Let me advise you 
to announce your engagement before 
reaching New York.’ 

‘‘T did so, and next week I knew 
why. All the vast property owned by 
this woman had been left to Dorothy. 
Gilbertine had been cut off without a 
cent. 

We never knew the cause of this, 
but I have heard it whispered that it 
dated back to days when Mrs. Lansing 
and her sisters were all girls together 
in one house and had their feuds, and 
possibly their jealousies. God knows if 
this is true, but the discrimination 
shown, if discrimination it was, put 
poor Gilbertine in a very unfortunate 
position ; or would have done so if Sin- 
clair, with an adroitness worthy of his 
love, had not proved to her that a break 
at this time in their supposed relations 
would reflect most seriously upon his 
disinterestedness, and thus, by gaining 
a few weeks longer at her side, suc- 
ceeded in winning her heart and secur- 
ing for them both a happiness which 
was as much deeper than any either 
could have hoped for on that memor- 
able eve of their broken nuptials, as the 
Gilbertine of to-day excels in every 
noble trait the maddened and undis- 
ciplined girl whose ill-placed love and 
secret desperation gave to the tragic 
events of that night their real signifi- 
cance. 











OUT OF THE WEST 


By MAY 


h 


APANESE lanterns made soft points of 
J light in the green gloom of the trees of 
the Brathwaite’s grounds, and besides, a 
three-quarter’s moon lent a final touch of 
glamour. There were groups of people on 
the veranda and the steps leading to the gar- 
den were also occupied. From the brilliantly 
lit rooms the band enticed, and the sound of 
dancing feet made a deeper undertone to the 
music. 

Mrs. Brathwaite, hostess wise, soothed 
Stafford, who was just returned from three 
years of exile in the West, and who refused 
to be made known to the people he did not 
know, and was not eager to recall himself to 
those he did. 

‘She will be here,’’ Mrs. Brathwaite said 
in response toan inquiry of Stafford’s. ‘* Did 
Roberf tell you? She’s visiting the Grangers. 
She and the Bishop came down to stay 
through June, and they were here when the 
news came.”’ 

‘*How does she take it?’’ Stafford asked. 
“Ts she—” 

‘‘Wringing her hands and weeping aloud ?” 
Mrs. Brathwaite asked with scorn. ‘‘ Hardly; 
she isn’t that sort of a girl—she’s as brave as 
she can be.’’ 

‘Of course she is,’’ Stafford said with some 
wrath. ‘‘ D’you think I wouldn’t know she’d 
be that, Mrs. Brathwaite ?’’ 

Mrs. Brathwaite ignored—for reasons—the 
wrath. 

‘“‘The Bishop was the worst upset of the 
two,’’ she explained. 

‘“You know he perfectly adores Kitty, and 
he was always so glad that she had money of 
her own, as he will have so little to leave her. 
Do you know, he begged Robert to break 
it to her—Ah! There are the Grangers! 
Yes! And Kitty’s with them! No, she 
doesn’t know you are here.” 

She went away to greet these late arrivals 
to her informal dance, and Stafford, from the 
angle of a glass screen that partially concealed 
him, looked at Kitty Strong with the eyes of 
aman who had been away three years. How 
sweet, how fresh, how exquisite she was! 
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The room was nearly empty—thinned by 
dancing and moonlight. Mrs. Granger and 
her daughter passed on to the next room. 

‘*The Bishop sent his love, Helen,’’ Stafford 
heard Miss Strong say as she and Mrs. Brath- 
waite moved together down the room and 
paused a moment near him. ‘‘He would 
have been delighted to have brought it him- 
self, but, you see, that would have been 
heresy to his principles. He has whole co- 
horts and phalanxes of principles, and they 
keep him in such order! He used to waltz, 
he confessed—under pressure—and he was 
conceited enough to say he did it beautifully. 
He was provoked when I laughed and said, 
‘There were things the Bishop of Kumtifoo 
dare not do!’”’ 

They laughed together. 

“*T gave him a box of chocolates for conso- 
lation to-night, and I left him eating them— 
absentmindedly — and boring himself fright- 
fully with a presentation copy of verses some 
one sent him. I saw Howell’s new novel on 
the table. How he will revel in it—and the 
chocolates. No matter how they pretend, 
did you know men really like sweet things?” 

‘“‘They do,’’ Stafford said, coming out of 
his corner into the conversation. 

Miss Strong gave an irrepressible start, but 
said nothing, and Mrs. Brathwaite went 
serenely on to other duties. 

‘* You will shake hands with me,’’ Stafford 
insisted. ‘‘It is really I; not a Jack-in-the- 
box.”’ 

‘*So glad you’ve reassured me,’’ Miss 
Strong said, not, however, shaking hands. 
‘I thought fora moment you were a clever 
arrangement Helen had prepared for surpris- 
ing unsuspecting guests.”’ 

‘*Exactly—charged phonographically with 
extinct speeches.” 

‘“*Gracious! Don’t spring them all at 
once’? Miss Strong begged nervously. 
‘‘They’d be dangerous. Think of having to 
listen to ‘ far-off, old, unhappy things—’ ”’ 

‘*They needn’t be unhappy things,’’ Staf- 
ford reasonably suggested. They paused at 
the open French window. 
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‘*There’s a moon,”’ he brilliantly added. 

‘*T saw it as we came,’’ she explained. 

‘*You can see it so much better from the 
lawn.”’ 

She lifted her eyebrows. 

‘‘The moon must be rare in your part of 
the country.”’ 

‘It’s so much prettier here,’’ he returned 
unabashed. ‘It looks differently there. 
Show it to me, and I can tell you how differ- 
ent. Mayn’t I get you a wrap?”’ 

**T don’t care for one,’’ she said, but he 
brought some one’s feathery wrappings and 
solicitously enveloped her head and shoul- 
ders. 

‘* And the moon?” Miss Strong questioned, 
for Stafford was silent as they went down a 
path bordered by flowers whose sweetness 
drifted heavily. 

‘“‘The moon? Oh, yes! 
looks round, you know.”’ 

Miss Strong stopped and raised severe eyes 
in the moonlight. ‘‘Helen didn’t tell me,” 
she reflectively murmured. ‘‘ Have you been 
light-headed long ?”’ 

‘Ever since I first knew you,’”’ he respond- 
ed. ‘‘I’m not responsible, so you must be 
patient. I’ve had to pretend to be so—for 
three years.”’ 

‘**Patient!’’? Miss Strong said. 
years |’” 

‘““You’ve made me miserable for a 

ood deal longer than that, Kitty,’ Staf- 
ord said gently. ‘‘It was bad enough 
at first, when things were equal between 
us. When they weren’t I went away. 
Do you know,”’ he irrelevantly added, as 
he looked down at her face in the moon- 
light, ‘‘ I've had you in my mind’s eye— 
just like a picture in my pocket—the 
way you looked the last time I saw 
you.” 

Remembering their last interview and 
its termination, Miss Strong stiffened. 

‘*T remember, too,’’ she distantly said. 

Stafford, perhaps, smiled. 

‘You are not changed in the least,’’ 
he continued. ‘Why don’t you tell me 
if Iam?” 

‘You are older,’’ Miss Strong said, 
with affected hesitation. ‘‘ You don’t 
mind ?’’ 

“It's a compliment from you. You 
know you used to tell me I was too 
young.”’ 

Miss Strong colored unobservedly. 

‘*So you bear malice,’’ she said. ‘‘ Do 
not. You’re not the same person you 
used to be—I shall have to live up, in 
the future, to very different standards.”’ 

‘*You mean?’’— There had been a 
significance in her voice that caught his 
ear unpleasantly. 

To Stafford it suggested the one defin- 
ite thing he had feared during these years, 
and had fought against finding true. 

‘‘There is someone else then?” he 
said quietly, with all the spring out of 
his voice. 

Miss Strong’s comprehension flashed 
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the situation. She demurely encouraged it. 

‘* You have heard nothing ?’’ she began un- 
certainly. 

‘*Nothing,” he said gravely. 

‘How silent you are!’’ she commented 
after a few minutes. My friends have been so 
nice about it—all of them. And you—one of 
my oldest ones—!”’ 

** You expect too much,”’ he said,with teeth 
set. ‘‘My real feelings—!’’ Miss Strong’s 
shoulders shook a little. 

‘* Who is he?” Stafford at last managed his 
voice to ask. 

‘He? Who?” 

Again Stafford set his teeth. 

‘*The—man you are engaged to.” 

‘* You are mistaken,’’ she corrected coldly. 
‘*T am engaged to no one.”’ 

* Kitty!” 

**Why you said just now—” 

‘* That I expected you to sympathize with 
me,’’ she said with some emphasis. ‘‘ You do 
not, I see.”’ 

**You meant about your money—! Js that 
what you meant, Kitty ?’’ he cried joyously. 
‘* AsT live, I was never so glad at anything.” 

** Glad !”’ she echoed. 

‘*T have come as fast as trains could bring 
me, to tell youso. At last, Kitty! At last!” 

He had taken one of her hands in his, but 


‘* T’ve had to pre- 
tend to be patient.” 


s en * <n 
a pee 
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she drew it away. 

“You went away because you lost your 
money. Do you think when I have lost 
mine—?”” 

‘‘Ah, Kitty !’’ Stafford’s voice had a tender- 
ness she could not repel, ‘‘[ think only that 
I love you!” 

‘‘T am asking so much of you,” Stafford 


said a little later. ‘‘ To take you away from 
your old home—from your friends, and to 
give you so little. Just,’’ his voice caressed 
her, *‘ one man’s love and faith forever.” 

Tears he could not see filled Miss Strong’s 
eyes. 

‘““No one was ever quite to rich as I,” 
she said with deep content. 








IN THE DAY OF HIS 


| 


(| E was a God, a 
k H MexicanGod. 
: He was brown 

and ugly, but his 
mouth wasdistended 

in a perpetual stnile; 
for he knew that 
he was a God, and 
patiently he waited 
the day of his power. 
His eyes were un- 
blinking, for he dis- 
dained to show in- 
terest in things temporal. Yet, after the 
manner of Gods, he had a favorite—Marion. 

During all the years he had sat on the low 

bookcase she alone had recognized him as 

anything but a hideous piece of pottery. 


When you go out to hunt, my sop, 
repare lo circumvent your sun 
And on your shoulder firmly bind =. 

Apillow of the largest Kind. 


< 


“Fe P-B- 





POWER 
By HELENE MARIE 


Though her chubby hands had seized upon him 
with delight and her lips lavished kisses on 
his fat cheeks, she never offered to make him 
share her bed with the dolls and the kittens. 
There was an element of reverence in her love. 

She never enjoyed goodies unless she had 
first stuffed a share into his wide mouth. This 
was fitting. It recalled to the God the days of 
tortillas and black beans. If she came the 
next day and shook out the creams and ate 
them herself, she but followed the custom of 
earlier worshippers. He would not forget— 
in the day of his power. 

So the years passed and the God changed 
not, but the child Marion had grown into a 
slender girl. And as she had shared her 
childish sweets with him, so now she poured 
her maiden secrets into his earthen ears. She 
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was sure of his discretion. 

One day she came and stood before him. 
In her hands were red roses. Her cheeks 
flushed delicately, hereyesshone. Suddenly 
she pressed the roses to her lips and murmur- 
ed a name, “‘ Philip.”’ 

It was the faintest whisper, but the God 
heard. He understood that he now had buta 
divided worshipper. And yet there was con- 
tent in his smile, for his lack-lustre eyes had 
taken cognizance of this young man, this 
Philip Osborne, and found him good, tall, 
broad-shouldered, with the wine of life cours- 
ing through his veins, and the courage to do 
and dare. Somewhat lacking in reverence for 
the powers that had been—as manifest in his 
own Godly person—but that was according to 
his generation. 

Marion might 

lead him to a bet- 

ter way of think- 

ing. é ye v4 | 

The early win- \ a: ae 
ter twilight had eee ae 
already fallen 
when Marion 
pushed aside the 
curtains and o> a 

ed _ noiselessly 
into the room. 
The firelight 
showed her 
cheeks pale and 
tecr-stained, and 
the eyes she 
raised to the God 
were full of agon- 
izedentreaty. 
Her nervous fin- 
gers twisted a 
letter. 

They had quar- 
reled. Words 
uttered in light- 
est jest had been 
taken to have bit- 
ter meaning. And 
then had come 
swift anger, pride 
too stubborn for 
explanation, and 

—silence. There were steps in the 

The girl bent hall. 
her head till her 
hair brushed the 
God’s brown cheek. There came a thrill in 
the hollow space where his heart should have 
been. 

The smile of the God held infinite compas- 
sion. How many generations of mortals had 
he seen love and suffer in thus wise; how 
many impotently rebel against the laws of 
life! After the loving and suffering would 
come peace. That the God knew, and yet he 
was troubled. The sound of Marion’s sobs had 
shattered his calm. Never again might he 
affect disdain for things temporal. And this 
meant that the days of his Godhead were 
nearly over. 


He was troubled, but only for Marion. To 


’ 
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him had come love, love for his onl 
shipper. And if with the love came suffering 

so be it. If he shared in human love he too 
must reap its harvest. 

In the heart of the girl chaos reigned. The 
note which her cold fingers held was a plea 
for forgiveness, couched in tenderest words, 
for love had guided the pen. But now, love 
was fearful, and pride fought for mastery. 
‘* Tf he should laugh at you,’’ pride whispered. 
The thought was woot tate There were 
steps in the hall. Still swayed by indecision, 
Marion hastily thrust the note into the mouth 
of the God. He would keep it safe until the 
morrow and then she would destroy it. 

Violin strains softly floated down from the 
ballroom above. Mingled with them came 
the hum of voices 
and the tremu- 
lous laughter of 
youth and happi- 
ness. To the God 
they were all 
alike intolerable. 
He no longer 
waited patiently 
now that the day 
of his power was 
so near at hand. 

Philip Osborne 
leaned moodily 
against the man- 
tle. He had come 
to Marion’s ball 
—he told himself 
—only because 
he had promised 
many weeks be- 
fore. He would 
not seek to speak 
to her. She and 
her pride would 
be free of him. 

Hark ! A crash! 
Philip drew back 
impatiently. The 
hearth was 
strewn with brok- 
en pottery. ‘‘ Ma- 
rion’s God, that 
she set such store 
by,’ he mur- 
mured remorse- 
He could 
not guess that the 
off the mantle. 


wor- 


|e il 
yy y bil Uuldiil 
ey mi fully. 


God had deliberately rolled 
A flutter of white caught his eye among the 
fragments. 
He stooped and picked up the note ad- 


dressed to himself. As he read it he did not 
hear a rustle in the doorway. When he turned 
a face alight with love and longing, Marion 
stood between the parted curtains. 

With a low cry he held out his arms, and 
Marion came swift to their shelter. Her face 
was hidden on his breast while he rained kisses 
on the bent head. She did not miss the God 
from his accustomed place and the broken 

ttery was ruthlessly trodden under foot. 

he day of his power had come and gone, 








PARTICEPS CRIMINIS 
By EVA WILLIAMS MALONE 


E had orders to leave the Gap,”’ said 
W the vet, who thirty years before 

had worn the gray, ‘‘and go over 
into Kentucky. The Y ankees were at Wild- 
cat’s—that’s about three days’ march into 
Kentucky, neighbor—and General Zollicoffer 
said we had to go over into Wildcat, too! Of 
course the old man expected us to whip out 
the Yanks; and we expected it too. But 
somehow things got twisted—the moon wasn’t 
right; or our powder was —, or—well, 
hang it! they licked us soundly; and we 
were as glad to leave Wildcat as we were to 
get to it. 

‘*Old Zolly didn’t know but what the Blue- 
coats would follow us back to Cumberland 
Gap; or how many of them were stowed away 
in those Kentucky mountains. So we had 
orders to close up each company, two deep— 

captains all in place. 

‘*That was a pretty hard order for us officers 
to carry out, as the men were jaded and rather 
out of heart. But it was easier than another 
that Zolly gave: — 

‘““*No yards shall be entered and nothing 
molested that belongs to citizens along the 
route.’ 

‘*Pretty tough order, eh? when the boys 
hadn’t had a square meal for a week; and my 
men would get out of line in spite of the re- 
peated orders to ‘ Close up! close up!’ 

‘Still, there had been no complaints of 
depredations on the part of the soldiers, and 
I was feeling quite proud of my men and 
especially of my own company. But the sec- 
ond day out, about noon, I noticed a gander 
following close dn the heels of one of the 
boys, Annannias Eely, whom it would take 
two Philadelphia lawyers and a college of 
bishops to keep straight. 

‘I didn’t say anything then, for a goose 





might take it into his head to follow us, and 
nobody be to blame. 

‘Three or four times I had occasion to ride 
back, and still that old gander walked sedately 
behind Annannias. But if Eely knew of his 
feathered footman he gave no sign. 

‘A little later I stopped my horse alongside 
of Eely and said:— 

‘** What do you suppose has put it into that 
old gander’s head to 4 llow us this way?’ 

“«* Hanged if I know, Cap,’ was the unblush- 
ing reply; ‘the old fool’s been trailin’ after me 
*most all day. Nev er saw a goose act so quare 
in all my days. 

‘“‘ Something called my attention just then, 
and I rode on further down the line. You 
understand the men were on foot and the offi- 
cers mounted. As I was returning to my po- 
sition at the head of the company there was 
Annannias and there was the goose still sol- 
emnly following in his wake. 

‘** Strangest thing I ever saw,’ I mused. 
‘T’ll get down and investigate this peculiar 
phenomenon in goose-ology.’ 

‘*T dismounted and walked alongside of 
Annannias. Finally, light began to dawn. 

‘«* Annannias,’ I said in as severe a tone as 
I could muster, ‘I notice that gander has a 
string in his mouth.’ 

‘**He has for shore, Cap. I drapped my 
fishhook and the old fool swallowed it.’ 

‘“*And I further notice that the other end 
of the string is tied to your ankle?’ 

‘** It is for shore, Cap. No goose can steal 
my fishhook, and me not make no kick.’ 

‘«* But it seems very strange to me that a 
goose should want to swallow an empty fisk- 
hook, Annannias,’ I pursued in what I con- 
sidered an inquisitorial tone. 

‘**Well, you see, Cap, afore I drapped that 
hook I’d just baited it with a grain o’ corn, 
*lowin’ I might catch a perch in some o’ these 
cricks as we went along. And Cap,’—here 
Annannias drew up close and laid a hand on 
my horse’s flank—‘ if that blamed goose don’t 
quit a follerin’ me I'll kill him as soon as we 
strike camp, an’ goose an’ taters an’ turnips 
an’ things biled up together makes hotch- 
potch that would make old Zolly smile for a 
week. You might mention the matter to ’im, 
Cap.’ 

‘I did not deem it wise to follow Annan- 
nias’ suggestion. 

‘‘ But to his everlasting contumely be it 
said, that night the Captain of the company 
sat down to as sumptuous a feast of hotch- 
potch as ever tickled a hungry soldier’s pal- 
ate; and Annannias Eely was the cook !”’ 
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Di Montmore ncy Vere de Vere, 
Tothink that one [held so dear 
e Should use a basedeceivers art 
Totriflewith my loving heart 


Abrand new ten-cent v alentine 

With Iace and hearts and verses fine, 

| sent to show my love for thee: 

And in return you send to me . »® 
The one Isent to you last year, 


Oh! Montmorency Vere de Vere. on 





RaHway, N. J., 
Feb. 1, 1903. 
DEAR MR. SMITH: 

I’ve just been 
reading the ‘‘ For- 
tunes of Oliver 
Horn,’’ and one feature of your book has in- 
volved me in a sad arithmetical muddle, and 
I have devoted hours to futile attempts to 
solve the difficulty. 

This is the problem: Given the conditions 
stated on various pages of the book, to find 
the respective ages of Mr. and Mrs. Horn and 
of Mr. and Mrs. Grant. 

All through the slowly unfolding panorama 
of the first fifty pages, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Horn are depicted as old, white-haired, almost 
decrepit gentlefolk. 

At first we are told of Mr. Horn’s ‘‘ sparse 
gray locks,’’ but a few pages Jater he is a 
‘‘white-haired old enthusiast.’’ His age is 
further designated by the fact that his col- 
ored contemporary, Malachi, is old and bald- 
headed, save for little tufts of gray wool. 
Another contemporary, Nathan Gill, is called 
an ‘fold nut-cracker with white tow-hair,’’ 
while Mr. Horn is called a ‘ fossil.’ 

Now, as to Mrs Horn, we are informed that 
she had ‘‘ soft gray curls,’’ and again, that she 
was a “ white-haired old lady.’’ She, too, 
may be judged by her charming contempor- 
ary, Miss Clendenning, who is shown to us as 
a very lovable, gray-haired old maid. 

Now, my puzzle is, why, in the face of the 
fact that Southern people usually marry 
young, should Oliver Horn, at the age of 
twenty-two, have such old parents? 

The same is true of Margaret Grant, his 
fiancée. Margaret’s father has ‘‘ close-cut, 
white hair,’’ and ‘‘ white eye-brows like two 
tufts of cotton-wool.’? Her mother is a “sil- 
ver-haired old lady,’’ and is once accused of 
having yellow-white curls. 

Yet these are the parents of a girl presum- 
ably a few years younger than young Oliver. 

Doubtless, however, this is all merely a co- 
incidence of an unusual number of cases of 
premature white hair, but what is the explan- 
ation of Miss Lavinia Clendenning’s irrecon- 
cilable statements? She writes to Mrs. Grant 
that she is twice Margaret’s age. This would 
make Miss Lavinia about forty. Bntshe tells 
Margaret that her own love-affair was con- 
cluded more than forty vears ago. This would 
seem to make her about sixty. But she is 
about the age of Mrs. Horn, and sixty is rather 
old for a Southern mother of a boy of twenty. 
But Mrs Horn 7s old, and so, as I can’t bring 
the facts to a logical conclusion, I give it up. 

Yours very truly, 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
To F. Hopkinson Smith, Esq. 





RAHWAY, N. J., 
Feb. I, 1903: 
DEAR Miss HEGAN: 
Whatever made 
you doit? Why did 
you put on your rub- 


ber boots and stalk doggedly through Kate 


Douglas Wiggins’ Cabbage Patch when you 
might so easily have made fresh woods and 
pastures new all your own? 

You have a clear, original wit, an intelli- 
gent sense of humor, a talent for character- 
drawing, and an appreciation of true pathos. 

Can it be, then, that you have no original- 
ity,—not even enough toinventa new medium 
through which to impart your literary talents 
to your readers? Or does the theory of trans- 
migration apply to names as well as to 
souls? 

Is it because Alice Caldwell Hegan sounds 
a little like Kate Douglas Wiggin, that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Wiggs’’ is an imitation of ‘‘The Bird’s 


Christmas Carol’’ ? 
No, not an imitation, it is the same thing. 
The same refined benefactress, the same 
comedy beneficiary character, with the same 
flock of comedy children, the same episodes, 


incidents and general Christmas card atmos- 
phere. 

Even such details as peculiarly and pathet- 
ically misspelt letters and the breath-holding 
propensity of an angry child are faithfully 
copied. 

And now you’re at it again in ‘‘ Lovey 
Mary,’* which is a repetition, in plot and 
handling, of ‘‘ Timothy's Quest.”’ 

Shall you copy Patsy next or Penelope? 

And yet, my dear Miss Hegan, if your mo- 
tive is the very excusable one of financial 
consideration, I can both understand and ap- 
preciate it. Certainly I will not be the first 
to cast a stone at you. 

“The Hit of the Year,’ as your book is 
justly called, can oftenest be scored by this 
appeal to the pseudo-emotional, this witty 
presenting of melo-dramatic heart-action 
couched in Ladies’ Home Journalese, and con- 
taining ungrammatical renderings of world- 
old philosophy. 

But, Miss Hegan, why do you do it? There 
are so many others who can do it, and who 
can do nothing better. 

But you, who prove between your own 
lines that you appreciate the speciousness of 
your own work ; you, who are one of the very 
few who do not misquote the intent of Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ One touch of nature,’’ etc., surely 
you are born for better things, and I feel sure 
you will soon reach them. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
To Miss Alice Caldwell Hegan. 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


David Belasco. 


David Belasco, the dramatist in ‘‘ Du Barry,”’ 
isa striking and most prominent figure in the 
play-going world. 

‘*T want this artistic,’? he said once, when 
somebody objected to an expenditure he had 
ordered in a new production, ‘‘and I do not 
care what it costs.’’ That is the key-note 
in Mr. Belasco’s character. Another charac- 
teristic of his is the tremendous amount of 
work he expends on his plays and every detail 
of their production. 

‘*T can’t write plays with both hands,’ he 
once said to the writer when somebody was 
urging him to complete a play; ‘‘I must take 
time for what I do.” 


ovo 


Pen, ink and paper are not the only tools of 
an author. You cannot write a novel across 
your knee, and a table is a necessary part of 
final literary production. Last summer Harold 
McGrath was fishing on the St. Lawrence. 
After the first week duty drove him to work, 
but in all the camp there was no table. 
He started back to civilization in search of 
one. At the first hotel he found Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth Tarkington. They kept him with them 
over night and heard the story of his search, 
while they talked, as he says, ‘‘ of the alpha 
and omega of hooks, with a sprinkling of 
Princeton and Harvard recollections, play- 
writing and the pangs of popularity, not to 
mention the chagrin of having to publish 
serially novels which are not serials.’’ He 
returned next day to the wilds, with the prom- 
ise of a table *o follow. A week later he 


came back to civilization to a dance at the 
same hotel, and noticed in the evening several 
young people gathered about the bulletin 
board, reading a sign posted there and smil- 
ing. He investigated and found this notice: 
‘* Ladies and gentlemen, this is to announce 
that Mr. Harold McGrath has at last secured 
a table, and that we may expect a new novel 
in the spring.”’ 
=_—wo—o— 


Under the title of ‘‘ The Story of a Living 
Temple,’’ Frederick M. Rossiter and Mary H. 
Rossiter have written a book for children and 
young people that is really a health manual. 
It is the story of the human body told in the 
simplest, most direct way, with a great deal 
of practical advice in regard to the simplest 
and most practical things to do and not to do 
in order to preserve one’s health. The form 
of the book is popular and we certainly rec- 
ommend the matter to our readers. 


ow 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new book is a novel 
without a sermon, yet the authenticity of 


‘* Lady Rose’s Daughter,’’ to be published in 
the spring, still goes unquestioned. 


<_< 


Another evidence of the education of the 
novel-reading public and of the turn in the 
tide towards works of fiction of greater lit- 


Harold McGrath. 





Men, Women and Books. 


erary excellence than those sensationally ex- 
ploited of late, has been the success of ‘‘ The 
River,’? by Eden Phillpotts. 

There can be but little question that the 
day of ‘‘ fooling the public all the time ’’—as 
far as novels are concerned—is over, and such 
writers as Mr. Phillpotts, who have mastered 
their subjects as a result of long experience 
ind study, are likely to come into their own 
at last. 

The tendency towards specialization is ex- 
emplified by Mr. Phillpotts, who is placing 
all of his novels in the romantic setting of Dart- 
moor, to which few other writers have given at- 
tention. The late R. D.Blackmore wrote finely 
and with knowledge of this same region, and 
S. Baring-Gould—the first Dartmoor antiquary 

-has also placed there some of his best stories. 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle, in one of his recent 
amusing detective stories puts the scene in 
Dartmoor, but he has evidently never known 
the real place. His ‘‘ Dartmoor’’ is a crea- 
tion of his own, remote in every respect from 
the reality. 
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Miss Hallie Erminie Rives, the author of 
‘Hearts Courageous,’”’ is an enthusiastic 
sportswoman. She spent her childhood most- 
ly out of doors riding cross country or tramp- 
ing over the Virginia hills hunting with her 
father, Col. Stephen Rives, who, since he left 
a Union prison at the close of the war, has 
never set foot north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. When his daughter was ten years old he 


Hallie Erminie Rives. 








George Madden Martin 
had a special rifle, of light weight, made for 
her. She is still a crack shot and each spring, 
after her winterin New York, she goes South 
again to her dogs and her horses. Her hunt- 
ing lodge in the Virginia Alleghanies goes 
by the name of ‘‘ Moonshine,’’ and thereby 
hangs atale. When the Rives occupancy was 
much younger, a rather new and bumptious 
United States marshal passed through the dis- 
trict on a hunt for illicit stills, several of 
which flourished not so far away. The nearest 
neighbor to Colonel Rives, who was fond of a 
practical joke, did the rest. The marshal 
swallowed the bait and one night surrounded 
the lodge with his deputies. It was Colonel 
Rives’ first opportunity since the war, and he 
had just time enough to let both barrels of 
bird-shot fly through the window before the 
error was explained. The marshal limped off 
like a lame partridge, and Miss Rives, who had 
watched the progress of the sport with some 
concern, promptly dubbed the place ‘‘ Moon- 
shine,’’ and ‘*‘ Moonshine”’ it is to-day, as 
any settler within a dozen miles can tell you. 
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One of the best of the distinctively modern 
developments of the short story is the child’s 
story written for children longsince grown up, 
and taking them back to the days which are 
least willingly forgotten. It was Kenneth 
Grahame who first opened this golden vein 
which has yielded much treasure since. Our 
attention has been called this winter to two 
new volumes of such stories, both stored with 
that knowledge of which sympathy is the only 
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teacher. One is ‘‘The Madness of Philip,’ 
by Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam, a book 
quaintly humorous, vivacious, delightful, but 
with a kind of patent popularity about it 
which suggests the author’s writing with one 
eye on her MS. and the other on the pur- 
chasing public. The other, the story of 
‘‘ Emmy Lou, Her Book and Her Heart,” by 
Mrs. George Madden Martin, is a book of 
much wisdom, which will explain to parents 
what they have felt before but never known. 
Emmy Lou, as many thousands of readers 
know, comes to school as a little mite, and 
the story of her education is quite as much 
the story of her loving, passionately sensitive 
little heart as of her book and the pain it gave 
her. We commend these stories with entire 
confidence. 
=< 


As will be seen from a copy of the title-page 
of the ‘“‘ Letters of an Actress,’’ printed on 
this page, the book is to be published anony- 
mously. The circumstances that prevent the 
admission of the authorship of these ‘“ Let- 
ters’’ are not peculiar to this book, but are 
common to its class. The writers of such 


books must either remain unknown or defer 
the publication of their volumes until long 
generation 
At the request of 


after the disappearance of the 
which they might interest. 
the author, however, 
one of her friends states 
formally: (1) That she 
is an actress and has 
been on the stage for 
years; (2) that the peo- 
ple mentioned in the 
‘*Letters’’ do exist un- 
der other names; (3) 
that the events narrated 
did take place. 

The ‘“‘ Letters’”’ are to 
be published immediate- 
ly and are to cover the 

career of a successful 
actress of our time who 
went on the stage when 
achild. The title-page 
is one of the character- 
istic productions of the 
University Press, under 
Mr. William D. Orcutt. 
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Stewart Edward 
White, author of ‘‘ The 
Westerners ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Blazed Trail,’’ knows 
his woods well, and he 
ought to. In his boy- 
hood he caught the 
woodman’s fever—as in- 
tense a yearning as the 
sailor’s love for the 
sea—and since then 
it has never left him. 
His father, a conserva- 
tive man of business, 
heard with some 
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Stewart Edward White. 
F. G. White. 
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cern that his son, on 
graduating from Ann | 
Arbor, oposed to Letters | 








earn his livi ing with his of an 
hands rather than his 

brain. The young man Actress 
knew what he wanted, 
and shortly started for % 
the Black Hills of Da- | 

kota with $100 and a | 
gun. It was not long 
before he swapped 
most of the $roo fora 
pony, and again it was 
not long before he 
swapped the whole 
pony for food. His 
case was desperate 
when he ran up against the superintendent of 
a mine and asked fora job. ‘‘ What can you 
do?’’ asked the superintendent. ‘I can 
shoot,’’ said White. The man laughed. ‘So 
can every one in this outfit,’’ said he. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
said White, ‘‘ but every other man is working. 
You take me on, and I’ll supply your outfit 
with game. The first day you haven’t fresh 
meat you can turn me off.’’ 

White got the place, and for four months 
he kept the camp in fresh meat. Then the 
paymaster happened to get sick and White 
slipped into his job; It was no sinecure, for 

. the cash box held rather 
less than half what the 
men regarded as an irre- 
ducible minimum. White 
adopted the policy of pay- 
ing off the men in the or- 
der of their muscularity. 

A few months later an 
attractive opportunity 
came of making more 
than $25 a month and 
grub. The mining fever 
was rife and the ubiqui- 
tous prospector camped 
everywhere. Now the 
tenderfoot prospector is 
in a class by himself. 
When he stakes out a 
claim he is not apt to 
think of water rights. 
So it happened that when 
an outfit of tenderfoot 
se eno staked out a 
arge and arid hillside, 
White and his partner 
staked out the whole 
limited water supply of 
the region. From that 
day water rates went up 
and gold began to slip 
down the hill to the 
staked claim at the foot. 
Then a cyclone struck 
that region and started 
fifty springs in the arid 
places. That night re- 
ceipts dropped to nil, and 
the next morning White 
lit out for another job. 
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JOHN DREW AS LORD LUMLEY IN ‘THE MUMMY AND THE HUMMING-BIRD.” 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 


American Stage Series. 
Drawn from life and copyrighted, x02, by John Cecil Clay, 
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